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SONOCO has continuously developed paper carriers to meet every 
textile need. Today—AT ONE SOURCE—you can fill your com- 
plete requirements in the paper carrier field with the assurance 


that the name SONOCO is your guarantee of satisfaction. 


If you have a specific problem, the SONOCO Technical Research 


Department will solve it for you. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, 
C. 
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ECAUSE the New Summitlube 
white, it will not stain yarn or goods. 


‘Texaco is 
- Because of its special chemical properties, it is 
easy to wash out. 

Mill operators find that it fills many needs in all 
types of Textile Machinery where spots on yarn 
and piece-goods can cause damage or extra wash- 
ing operations. 

On your spinning rings, its excellent lubricating 
value will reduce wear on travelers. « 


THE 
NEW 


Cattse less 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY? 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MA‘L 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2. 1897, 


TEXACO SUMMITLUBE 


drag. and minimize the number of ends-down. In 

many instances the use of Summitlube will permit 

increased spinning speeds. 

A Texaco representative will be glad to provide 

practical engineering service to prove the excep- 

tional merits of the New Texaco Summitlube. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street ‘ New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
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QUALITY :: EXTREME DURABILITY :: RESILIENCY 
List of Distributors 
NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
O. B. Wetherell & Son, Fall River, Mass. Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Texas 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga. 

Berkshire Roll Covering Co., No. Adams, Mass. Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N.C. 
Howland-Bridge Co., Chester, Pa. A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C. 

Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C. 
Prentice Company, Taftville, Conn. B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Geo. Stewart & Co., Lowell, Mass. Textile Roll Covering Co., La Grange, Ga. 


Southern Agents 


Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


1. Everlastic Spinning Cots—Durability 2. Since August 3, 1936, we here run over 2, 800 


tests: 
A comparative Accelerated Wear Test has just been com- 


: gts A. Deliberate yarn break at bite and at traveler without 
pleted at the Lowell Textile Institute. It was run on a Saco- one lap-up. 
Lowell 234” gauge filling frame. Only front line rolls were — B. Deliberate Spite Bier 25 minutes each, no chewing of 
used, the weight being 17.7 pounds, and the r.p.m. 160. Endless cover. 
cotton twill tapes, sewed and afterwards cemented, were run C. Deliberate stoppage of top roll. against revolving steel 
fluted roll without grooving of cover. 
circularly and continuously without traverse for a period of 
sixty-six hours. 3. Moulded or Extruded LEverlastic Temple 
Rolls | 
Channeling or wear of the covers we taken with as much | We are producing a standard moulded and standard extruded 
accuracy. and care as scientifically possible. Temple Roll, and we shall be pleased to quote prices on them 
_ to any of our clients. 
In this test standard white Everlastic showed a wearability 
of 16 times that of the best calfskin; 12 times that of the best 4. Beg nantes —. me 
Z h : e should be pleased to quote all combed cotton mills on 
standard-wall cork, and more than 12 times that of the heavy Plastacele front line comber detaching rolls and Everlastic back 
wall cork. line comber detaching rolls.. These two rolls will be supplied 
to the mills on a rental or lease basis. We agree to keep the 
Note: We therefore consider it safe to say that our standard rolls on rental in good condition, sriinias mill accidents, and 
; we solicit your inquiries. 
Everlastic cover will run at least five times as long as cork and 
at least eight times‘as long as calfskin—losing none of its cush- 5. Our recommended finish for Everlastic is an 
ion on repeated grindings. impregnant, not a surface finish. 
ROGER W. CUTLER 
141 Milk Street | Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Telephone 3775 
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ODAY... 


SPINNING YARN FOR DUCK, 
OSNABURG, AND COARSE SHEETING, 
ARE ON ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


; % 


DAY, more than 25% of all active 
spindles in the various classifications of the 
textile industry have rolls equipped with Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. This widespread 
acceptance is proof of the definite advantages 
this roll covering offers in spinning any range 
of numbers. For example, in the duck, 
osnaburg, and coarse sheeting division alone, 
the total number of active spindles on cork 
is over 700,000! 

This outstanding preference for Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots is due to the 
superiority of the material itself. These cots 
are more resilient and more uniform. They 
spin a stronger, more even yarn. They last 
longer—require fewer roll changes. They 
reduce roll costs 50% or more. Yet the price 
of these cots is no greater than the cost of 
other types of roll coverings! 


Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cots. Learn about the extra benefits these 
cots offer in spinning your type of yarn. For 
information, call your Armstrong representa- 
tive, or write to Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Textile Division, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ARMS TROA HBAS. BABE CORE. 2.3832 


Send today for complete details about 
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Why Textile 
By Dr. E. H. Killheffer 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours and Company 


Y connection is, as you know, with an organiza- 

tion outstanding for its recognition of the value, 

yes, the absolute necessity of research. If there- 
fore I convey to you some idea of this viewpoint, you 
may be able to draw some helpful analogies. 


Scientific research is necessary in any industry that 
would preserve its present and seek to assure its future. 
Some of the most outstanding industries we can call to 
mind are established on this principle. 

The textile industry has been slow to embark on a 
regular research policy. This has been true the world 


over but latterly in several countries textile research is . 


well launched. Great Britain, as you know, is far ahead 
of us and even Japan is now getting started. In the 
United States the effort lags. 

This Institute was founded for the sole purpose of 
promoting co-operative textile research here. Sad to 
relate there would have been no start at all in actual 
research if it had not been for money grants from the 
Textile Foundation, the Chemical Foundation and one or 
two textile manufacturers. Several important researches 
are now being conducted. They are supported financially 
by these grants and subscriptions from directly interested 
textile people. 

What is needed is an awakening of the entire industry 
to its genuine need for a comprehensive research program. 
How WILL RESEARCH AID IN PRESERVING THE PRESENT? 

Certainly we cannot know too much about the mate- 
rials with which we are working or the processes through 
which we put them. How much really do we know about 
cellulose? And how much about wool? The fact is we 
know very little. As we learn more about the materials 
and their behavior under varying conditions our processes 
often change. Perhaps some processes should be radi- 
cally changed and possibly others omitted altogether. 

This is not done in a moment. Invariably there must 
first be fundamental scientific research, the results of 
which lead to applied research and then finally reduction 
to actual mill practice. Time and money are required. 
No one mill organization can afford the financial burden. 
Co-operatively, the burden can be light. If the textile 
industries of other nations go after the fundamentals in 
this way, how can the American industry expect to hold 


*This address by Dr. Killheffer, who is Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, at the annual 
dinner of that organization in New York. 


its place if it neglecs the opportunity? Research will aid 
in preserving your present? 
How ReEsEARCH Witt Arp IN ASSURING THE FUTURE 


Do you think there will be no developments of things 
entirely new? Of course you don’t. They will not be 
pulled, like rabbits, out of a hat. They will come as the 
result of painstaking study. Rayon didn’t just happen. 
Who knows but what some bright mind will make a tex- 
tile fabric much after the fashion that paper is made 
today, avoiding spinning, weaving, etc., or perhaps a 
way will be found, with the aid of proper buffers, to 
introduce wool into viscose just before it is extruded into 
threads or sheets. Perhaps some new treatment will 
make virtually new fabrics. When much more is known 
about the various fibres new possibilities are bound to 
open up. The research workers find and record a great 
mass of new facts which often are totally unrelated. 


This is the fundamental part. It then remains for the 
practical man in industry, chemist, physicist. or engineer, 
to study these new facts and make practical application 
of them in his own plant. The future is an unknown 
chamber. Research is the key with which to unlock it. 


_ The attitude of mind of a large part of the textile in- 

dustry is apparently something like this: Research may 
be beneficial but we will wait and see what practical 
benefits, if any, come from the present studies and if, 
when and as where are any such benefits, we will join up 
and help support the work. Or, we have our own re- 
search department and whatever useful information we 
develop is for our own use; or; we are just struggling 
along one jump ahead of the sheriff now; how can we 
support financially a research program? 

The first group wants to be shown something tangible. 
This really is a shallow pretense. Surely no person 
claiming to be even fairly well informed can truthfully 
say that he doesn’t know of any number of extremely 
practical developments which have resulted from pains- 
taking research study. 

Mechanical refrigeration is a result of much study of 
the fundamentals of insulation and of refrigeration. Then 
manufacturers of stoves applies some of the results of 
the insulation research and today we have cook stoves of 
an efficiency undreamed of a few years ago. We may 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Report Discussion Tennessee 
Meeting 


HE Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile As- 

sociation met in Knoxville on Saturday, November 

.7th, with a program devoted to a technical discus- 
sion of questions covering various processes from opening 
room to weave room. 


One of the features of the meeting was an address by 
Robert J. McConnell, general manager of service for the 
Whitin Machine Works, who spoke on “General Mill 
Practice.” His remarks were of unusual interest to all 
technical men and are published elsewhere in this issue. 

The discussion was led by B. W. Bingham, of Brook- 
side Mills, who is chairman of the Tennessee Division. 
The report of the discussion follows: 


Settincs ON OPENING AND MACHINERY 


“What is the best setting 
for opening and picking 
machinery on the various 
staples ‘of cotton? How 
did you determine these 
settings, with a view to 
the least amount of injury 
to the cotton but maxi- 
mum amount of cleaning 
and preparation for the 
card?” 

Mr. Parkinson: I have 
had experience in the run- 
ning of a cotton mill at 
only one mill, and that is 
the Standard. I have been 
there 26 years, so I am 
giving you only the ex- 
perience I have had at 
that one place. In setting 
my beaters and making the subsequent settings all the 
way through, regardless of whether it is a two- or three- 
blade beater or a Kirschner beater, I take the thickness 
of a 2-foot rule, doubled, to set the beater blade and the 
feed roll for 15/16-inch cotton: and that is what we have 
been using for the last 20-odd years. 
certain amount of 1 1/32-inch cotton, but we do not 
change the settings on our cards: or pickers for that 
change in the staple. 


The reason that we set those to the thickness of a 2- 
foot rule is that I always had that setting taught to me 
by the men who taught me how to put up machinery; and 
I served my time in England ‘and came to this country 
and worked for Pawtucket for seven years before I came 
to Standard. The old-timers always taught me that that 
setting was the best setting they had ever had for any- 
thing up to 1 1/32-inch cotton. 


The first question reads: 


B. W. Bingham 


HuMIDITY IN PICKER Room 


Chairman: The next question is, “Js it advisable to 
run humidity in the picker room?” 

Mr. Parkinson: We had humidifiers in our picker 
rooms for two or three years, and we finally took them 
out. We found we could not run them unless they were 


We put through a 


automatically controlled, and we did not have an auto- 
matic control. 


Chairman: I think you are right. Unless they are 
automatically controlled the cotton mill get too much 
moisture in it, and will not clean well. With what per- 
centage of moisture in the cotton can you clean well? 


Mr. McConnell: Most cotton going through the pick- 
ers, whether there is humidity in the room or not, will not 
run over 6 per cent moisture. I find that the cotton com- 
ing off the screens will always contain 5 or 6 per cent of 
moisture.: That is probably the best percentage of mois- 
ture to clean well. Cotton will take up to 8 per cent, but 
if you test it you will almost always find that it contains 
from 5 to 6% per cent. 


In trying to put moisture in the cotton in the picker 
room you really do not get time enough, from the time 
you get it from the calender roll to the lap, to get much 
moisture in it, regardless of the weather outside. 

Chairman: I have made various tests myself and have 
hardly ever found over 6 per cent after it comes through 
the picker. When the cotton has more moisture than 9 


per cent, say, the lay will be stringy-looking and will not 
card well. 


James Ashe, Foreman Carding, Standard Knittine 
Mills, Knoxville: About two or three months ago I had 
a little visit up in North Carolina, and in the picker room 
of a mill I visited they had free circulation of air on the 
pickers, and they had hum‘dified the picker room. They 
kept the humidity around 50 per cent. The man in 
charge said he never lost a lap. I iust wond?red if any- 


' bedy here has had experience with free circulation of air. 


Mr, McConnell: All I can tell you about it is that 50 
per cent relative means about 6 per cent regain. 


Otinc Raw 


Chairman: Our next question is, “What are the ad- 


vantages of oil spraying? Where is the best p ace to ap- 
ply the oil?” 


I have used oil and I think I used it to good advantage 
after I learned how to use it. When we installed the 
oiling system I would put too much oil on the cotton, and 
our experience then was that our cards were soon loaded 
down and we could hardly keep them stripped enough to 
keep them running. We cut down the amount of oil to 
one-half of one per cent. After I got it cut dyvn to that 
half of one per cent it did go through the cavds all right, 
and it kept the machinery in the mill much cleaner. It is 
much easier to keep the machinery clean throuzhout the - 
mill with the oil in the cotton than without it. I ran out 
of oil once and had to run about two weeks without it, 
and it looked like a different mill because there was so 
much fly on the machines. I like it very much. 


VARIATION IN Laps 


Let’s go on to the next question, “What variations in a 
lap are justifiable? How do you know? Have you made 
any tests to determine them?” 


This reminds me of what Mr. Parkinson said about the 
2-foot rule. A lot of us say a quarter pound variation 
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each way in a lap is permissible; others say a half pound 
each day. That is about as much as you can get anybody 
to say he allows—a half pound each way; some allow a 
pound each way. There have been tests; in fact, I have 
run some myself on a lap a pound heavy and a lap a 
pound light; I put them on cards side by side and ran 
them right along together, to see the difference I had. 
From what I have found out, it is rather foolish to take a 
lap back to the opening room and rework it when it is no 
more than a pound over standard weight. 


Mr. Parkinson: We have what we call a set-back 
machine. We do not send the laps back to the opening 
room. We allow the picker man a half pound on either 
side. We have our scales marked with red chalk, and if 
it goes to one side or the other of that mark it is sent 
back to our set-back machine. We have a one-process 
picker there, and the bad laps that are sent back are put 
through that. That machine does not run all the time; I 
should say it runs 40 or 50 per cent of the time on set- 
back laps. I do not really believe they should be sent 
back to the opening room for less than one pound varia- 
tion—-I mean eight ounces on either side. If you go as 
high as one pound on either side you are going to have 
some mighty uneven work. I have made tests on that 
right in the mill. | 


R. T. McWade, Supt., Brookside Mills, Knoxville: 
We do not send laps back to the opening room unless 
they run three-quarters of a pound variation—that is on 
either side. I really feel that a half pound either way is 
probably just too fine a point on which to reject a lap. 
On the basis of three-quarters of a pound allowance our 
rejects amount, as we have checked it at the mill, to 
about 1 per cent of the total number of laps run through 
the picker room. 


Mr. McConnell: I have some figures that I brought 
down with me that might be of interest to some of the 
men here. In the mill I worked in we never sent a lap 
back unless something went wrong with the picker. For 
an ordinary variation of a pound we would not. 


A Test For YARN BREAKS 


Here is a test I made at one time. This was made on 
warp spinning frames from August 6th to September 29, 
1928. Four bobbins were taken from each of 390 spin- 
ning frames, two from each side, always in the same rela- 
tive position. Of those frames, 112 were on the third 
floor and the rest on the fourth floor. That was in one 
mill. The results were rather interesting. The test was 
made in the laboratory, but the yarn was not conditioned 
in skeins as in the case of our regular products. Every 
low break was investigated, and the following is an ac- 
count of the reasons for it: 


‘Roving caused... ..... $3 breaks 
Front steel rolls caused 


Variation in Break 
26 bobbins broke between 70 and 80 pounds 


801 90 ? 100 
63 “ 100 ” 110 


1560 bobbins were broken, and the grand average was 
90.2 pounds. 


-a rather interesting one. 
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Variation in Number — 
4 bobbins broke between 23 and 24 


16 >) 19 20 


1 bobbin broke at 16.35 


1560 bobbins were weighed, and the grand average was 
21.19. 


The weakest break was No. 21.51 yarn that broke at 
70 pounds, and the strongest break was No. 20.16 yarn 
that broke 110 pounds. 

The grand average was 21.10 yarn that broke 90.2 
pounds, factor 1911. 

Our standard was 21. In other words, over 90 per cent 
of those bobbins weighed within 5 per cent of the stand- 
ard. They were taken out of a room, all from one room 
that was almost a thousand feet long, and from every 
position in that room, four feet wide; and the’ variation 
was, as I say, within 5 per cent on all of it. So, to my 
mind, the point is not how much your lap varies in total 
weight but how much it varies from yard to yard. Every- 
body knows that if you weigh a card sliver from the top 
cone to the bottom if you are within 10 per cent variation 
you are good. That might be five pounds variation in the 
total weight of the lap. The important thing is to see 
that the cotton is going in the machine evenly. The im- 
portant thing is to keep the feed just as near level as you 
can and make sure there is no hesitation in your mechani- 
cal parts. Then you will not have more than a pound 
variation either way, except on starting up in the morn- 
ing or if somebody does something to that machine during 
the day. I personally, if 1 were running a mill, would not 
put a lap back for being one pound out of the way, or 
even a pound and a half. You know from the way pick- 
ers are built you get a bunch there on the first yard, and 
on the last yard you will get friction. So no matter what. 
you do you will have a variation there. The thing you 
have to do is to use judgment. Very often it is the 
psychological pressure of the other fellow that makes us 
do things. 


Carp SETTINGS 


Let’s go on to the next question. ‘That i is 
“On a card, what settings will 
cause weak and uneven yarn? What setting will benefit 
the yarn and improve breaking strength? How would 
you determine the correct settings?” There are certain 


Chairman: 


settings you can put on a card that will do good cleaning 


but will injure your yarn. 
settings? 


Mr. McConnell: If I were going tc set a card up to 
do the best work, if I were running a 12-ounce lap, say, 
or a little heavier than that, I would set my feed plate 
up to 10, I should say; set my knives 10 and 12; set my 
licker-in at 7; set my back knife plate 27 at the bottom 
and 54 at the top. In other words, on settings I would 
use the settings recommended by the machine builders in 
their catalogs. —The most important thing is to have the 
licker-ins sharp and in good condition; make sure that 
the feed rolls are all right, so that the laps can not slip 
through; and set your flats to an eighth. There is only 
one way in which you can do that safely, and that is to 
have two sets of gauges; have one gauge to set by and a 
smaller gauge with which to make sure they are not 
rubbing. 


How do you determine the 


NEED SHARP WIRE 


In an old mill that is too close. You must have the 
wire in the cylinders sharp and have the wire on the flats 


ta 
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sharp. Then, if your cotton is all right, you will have 
the best possible work. The thing that is important is 
not to have any rough places, not to have any hollows; 
make sure that your wire is sharp and the flats set 
straight across the cylinder to the setting you determine 
upon. If you have:vibration and have a 45-inch card, 10 
is close enough. If you do that, and the cotton is any- 
where near right, you ought to make good work, provided 
you do not card too heavily. With good cotton it ought 
to give you first-class work. 


Twist IN ROVING 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question, “How 
do vou determine the correct twist for roving in order to 
get the best breaking strength and vood running work?” 


Mr. Parkinson: I am beginning to think so. I have 
a spinner behind me; he is not here, but if he were I 
should be scared to say what I am going to say. (Laugh- 
ter.) That is a fact. We have been together for 26 
years. I don’t believe there is a spinner in the country— 
anywhere in the United States—that demands the twist 
put in his roving that our spinner does. We went to the 
expense of getting a Belger roving tester. I had twist in 
the slubber and intermediate run in in my own depart- 
ment that I was just absolutely surprised at when I got 
that roving tester; and inside of three or four months 
from the time we got that Belger tester at our plant it 
- paid for itself twice in what I took out of my own roving. 
We determine the twist in our place by the roving tester 
more than by anything else. We have taken some out, 
unknown to anybody; but whenever the spinner finds out 
that we have taken twist out, it does not make a speck of 


difference whether the work is running well or badly, he 


raises the devil. So I say the spinner has got a lot more 
to say about the twist in the roving going to him from 
the carding than the carder has. I have always found it 
that way, and I try to keep him satisfied and keep on 
good terms instead of fussing all the time, and I give him 
what twist he thinks he should really have in his roving. 

Guy R. Goodwin, Asst. Supt., Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville: I just want to be sure about this. What is your 
idea of good work? In the carding or spinning, or where? 

Chairman: All through the mill. 

Mr. Goodwin: I have found out more about twist in 
roving with the Belger tester than I ever knew before. 

Question: Can you take a roving and break it with 
your hand and tell whether it will spin right? 

Chairman: How would you determine that the twist 
is not right in this roving? 

Mr. Goodwin: Without a Belger tester 1 would put it 
in the top creel. If it breaks back, it is not enough. 

Mr. Parkinson: That is a good way. | 

If the creeler is kept in first-class condition the roving 
will run in the spinning room or the card room much 
better without twist than it will with twist. 


Too Mucu TwIst 


Chairman: I agree with Mr. Parkinson. All of our 
lives, In my opinion, up to the last few years, we have run 
too much twist in the mill, from slubbing up to spinning. 
In the last few years we have learned better. We have 
paid no attention to our roving skewers. Perhaps 50 per 
cent of them are good, and the other 50 per cent are not 
good. When you put the roving in the creel it breaks 
back. The only remedy we knew was to put more twist 
in it. That is what the spinner called for. If 50 per cent 
of the roving skewers are in bad condition the roving will 
not run well; there is too much frictiton on it, and the 
roving breaks back. ‘The spinner then demands more 
twist. If we keep our roving skewers in good shape and 
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run with as low twist as we possibly can, the work will 
run all right. I run with as little twist as I can. We 
hear the carders say (I am one, and I have said it) that 
they take out that twist and that is all they did, and 
then the roving frame runs badly. The reason the roving 
frame runs badly is that they just took out the twist and 
made no other adjustments. But if you take out the 
twist and put the proper lay gear on (you will have to 
change that almost every time) and put in the proper 
tension—get the tension and lay right—you can run with 
a very low twist multiple, and the roving will run all 
right. The way we used to do was that we did not pay 
much attention to our roving skewers, and we had bad 
ones. I remember one experience I had; the roving was 
band roving and was so hard I did not see how it would 
run at all. I took all the roving skewers out and had 
them repointed. I took out five teeth of twist then, and 
it ran like a million dollars. 


Roti SETTINGS ON ROVING FRAMES 


We will go on to the next question: “How do you 
determine the best roll settings on roving frames to get 
the best possible breaking strength in your yarn?” 


Mr. McConnell: My plan was always to set as close 
as I could and then work back. There is no hard and 
fast rule. The closer you can set, the better. My advice 
would be to set a little bit too close and work back from — 
there. It depends on the bulk and depends on the feed 
and the type of cotton you are running. Some cotton has 


more bulk than other cotton. On spinning I set to staple. 


I should like to say something on that twist we just 
passed by. That is one of the most important things’ in 
the mill. I do not think there is anything that will affect 
spinning as much as stretching in the roving. If every- 
thing is all right you can take out a lot of twist; but you 
want to make right sure that everything is all right before 
you take out too much twist, because oftentimes the spin- 
ning room will have trouble because the roving is uneven, 
is stretched, although it does not break back in the creel. 
That seems impossible, but it does happen. So when you 
make sure it is not coming through like sausage but is 
coming through nice and even. At first, as I say, it 
might come through like sausage, but don’t make too 
much of that. 

Chairman: I have tried this; I have used a twist 
multiple of 1.20 (what we call standard) and set my 
rollers for that twist—set them up just as close as I 
could, letting some hard ends come through, then I eased 
up. I went back and took out a tooth or two of twist. 

I do not mean to take out too much, so that the roving 
will stretch in the creels, because that is just as harmful 
as anything else. Whenever the tension is too tight it 
will make weak places in the roving, and when it goes 
into the creel it will stretch more in that weak place. The 
point I am making is that after taking out twist I can get 
a little bit closer—not much, but some. Then you are 
adding to the breaking strength of the yarn. The closer 
you can get your roller and deliver the fiber smooth, the 
better breaking strength you are going to have. That has 
been my experience. 


CorkK RoLts 


Next question, “What difference do you find in yarn 
made from cork rolls on the slubbers, intermediates, and 
speeders over leather rolls? Does cork give, on an aver- 
age, more even yarn the year around?” 


Mr. Parkinson: I started out with a few cork-covered 
rolls. I put in about twelve or fourteen ends on a fly 
frame, and I kept those separate and sent it to the spin- 
ning room after I got a full box of it. They put it in on 
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i ‘TOP RUBBER —~ It’s tension rubber with 


extra “give” created so that Gilmers instantly flex to 
fit any groove perfectly — but tough enough so that 
Gilmers ride right without sinking too far. The moment 
flexing starts Gilmer straight sides bulge evenly, lock- 
ing the sidewalls in a slipless power-grip. Gilmers elimi- 
nate “misfits” that cripple efficiency. Gilmers always 
are wedged to work. 


2. PULLING CORDS — namerous plies of 


tremendously strong, small-diameter cords carry the 
load. Each cord carries its share. The cords are locked 
in rugged bonding rubber, making it possible to in- 
crease the number of plies—the pulling power of the 
belt—and concentrate great strength in athin pulling sec- 
tion, thus increasing flexibility. Gilmer’s patented con- 
struction keeps these plies in a permanent horizontal 
plane and makes it impossible for them to pull apart 
under heavy loads. 


3 BOTTOM RUBBER — Brate-strength 


rubber, developed after many tests, supports the Gilmer 
pulling cords in a parallel plane, no matter how heavy 
the load. This special rubber is heat-resisting. Gilmer 
makes high speeds possible, because Gilmer V-Belts 
run cool. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, 
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Lick multiple-drive problems 


with Gilmer’s “Fighting Five” 


Distinguish a Gilmer V-Belt 


+ DOUBLE JACKET — Giimer uses two 


jackets.and more than triples the wear you get. These 
twin jackets protect the working parts of Gilmer V-Belts 
from oil, grease, and dirt. The thin film of flexible rub- 
ber between the two jackets distributes the wear evenly 
and prevents worn spots at any one point. 


5 CONTROLLED STRETCH — Every 


Gilmer V-Belt is pre-tested for stretch under maximum 
load, and built to insure the correct length at full work- 
ing tension. Gilmer V-Belts on multiple drives match 
perfectly and permanently in operation. | 


Gilmer Single Strand 
V-Belts mean silent, 
slipless economy on frac- 
tional horsepower drives. 


Philadelphia 
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one side and took it right through the mill. I made a 
test on it and compared it with yarn made with our 
leather-covered rolls. We found some slight difference, 
which was for the benefit of the yarn—a little more 
evenness. So I went further; I ordered some more rolls 
covered with cork, and we tried a whole row, first in the 
back. Then I made a test of that, and then we put them 
in the middle, and I made a test of that. Then we put 
them in the front, and I made a test of that. Each time 
we made a test we found quite an advantage in the roving 
on the cork. 


Lire oF ROLLERS 


The next thing’ we were interested in was the life of 
the cork as compared to the life of the leather. So I put 
a whole frame in. I took that through the mill and kept 
it separate; we made cloth from it, which we kept sep- 
arate; and every man was convinced there was a slight 
improvement. So I went back and put it on the inter- 
mediate next, and then the slubber. Then our superin- 
tendent of spinning got one or two or three frames 
equipped fully with cork-covered rolls, and we took the 
whole thing right through. After we had made very ex- 
tensive tests with the cork-covered rolls, covered by the 
cork company, every man from the carder to the finishing 
man, up in the finishing room, was convinced that the 
cloth was more even. I believe there were about eight or 
ten men that were called in to compare the difference in 
the cloths. So we thought we were on the right track, 
and we equipped our mull entirely with cork rollers on 
the slubbers, intermediates, and speeders, and also on 
the spinning. From what experience we have had up to 


now (and we have made a tremendous number of tests — 


with the cork rollers), there has been a quite wonderful 
change in the evenness of the yarn. We spin 9s to 18s 
yarns. 

That is all I can tell you about the cork rollers, except 
this; we put a machine in to put on our own cots and to 
rebuff; and I find you can not have three or four or five 
ditferent men to put those cots on—I mean a man here 
and there, maybe, whom you can spare for a day. That 
is wrong. You should have one man responsible for 
putting on all the cots and for rebuffing throughout the 
entire mill, so that he gets to know all about it. 


Jesse L. Pressley, Asst. Dept. Mgr., Standard Knitting 
Mails, Knoxville: We are convinced that the cork roll 
itself gives more even yarn and has a little longer life. 
There is only one objection, and that is there is a little 
more fly. ‘he machine for rebuffing the rolls is in the 
spinning department. We have one man to do that work, 
and now that Mr. Parkinson has so many of his machines 
equipped with cork rollers he has his own man, too. We 
at Standard are very much pleased with the cork roll. 


CHANGING YARN NUMBERS ON CORK 


Mr. Goodwin: I have tried them out in a small way. 
Hre is the thing that worries me about them. If you run 
50s yarn for three months and then change to 90s, that 
is the thing that worries me about it. 


Mr. Parkinson: We change our hank roving pretty 
frequently from 2.10 to 4.50, and sometimes 6.00, on our 
roving frame. But whenever you go from 2.10 hank rov- 
ing to anything above a 3.00 hank roving, or 3.50, those 
rolls should be rebuffed to begin with, before you put 
your finer roving in there. They should be rebuffed, 
because then you have an equalization all along the 
frame. If you make your roving finer on the same frame, 
after you have run coarse work, you have that groove in 
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the cork that will not allow you to draw wour roving out 
fine enough. 


Cork ROLLS ON WEAVING YARNS 


Y. Veynar, Supt. of Weaving, Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville: I should like to ask if we have anybody in 
here who spins yarns for weaving with cork rolls. 

Mr. McConnell: The results are just about as good as 
with leather rolls. The only thing, the yarn is a little 
more fuzzy. On breaking tests I have found that the yarn 
from the cork rolls is a little better than on calfskin. On 
fine numbers, beyond 50s, sheepskin seems to be the best 
covering. So far as the evenness of the yarn goes, the 
yarn ought to be a little more even with cork rollers, 
except that I know of some men who are buffing their 
leather rolls and then dressing them. One man told me 
that he was running his leather rolls 24 months, buffing 
them and dressing them. There is one thing about it; 
the coefficient of friction is about 30 per cent greater on 
cork ‘than on leather. You should not mix them in a 
room, because if you do there will be variation. So far 
as evenness goes, I can not see that there would be no 
difference, except that that little fuzz might cause a little 
more chafing in the loom. 

Mr. Veynar: I saw some cloth made from yarn made 
on cork rolls, and I could see that fuzziness—not neps, 
but fuzziness. On the leather-spun yarn I could not see 
it. Possibly that is not an objection, though, to a lot of 
customers today; but at the time when I saw it, several 
years ago, it was. We wove some fabrics, and customers 
would reject it because of the fuzzy appearance. 


BUFFING LEATHER ROLLS 


Chairman: Mr. McConnell brought out there the 
point of buffing the calfskin roll. That is something new 
to me. It sounds good, though. Very often we have to 
discard a roller when, if it were dressed up a little bit, it 
would last as long as we had already used it. That is 
worth thinking about. It might help us at Brookside. I 
have never seen a leather roll buffed, except drawing rolls: 
I have buffed the top leather rolls on drawing. That is 
the same as grinding the top comber rolls, which is the 
same as buffing. That point there of buffing the calfskin 
rolls on roving frames and spinning frames might be all 
right. 

Mr. Parkinson: I should like to ask Mr. Ashe to give 
the results on the last tests we made. Before we made 
that test I took the whole row of rolls out and had them 
turned down—the iron part of the roll turned down, so I 
could get a thicker cot on that.roll, to get a better cush- 
ion. Mr. Ashe has not reported to me yet, and I should 
like him to tell us about that. 


Mr. Ashe: We turned down our rolls about seven- 
eighths of an inch, and then made a test. .The results of 
the test were about the same. We did not see any differ- 
ence; the only advantage we saw was that there was more 
cushion on the cork, and it would stand buffing longer 
and, naturally, would be more economical. If you get 
one-eighth of an inch cork you will have a good cushion 
there that will stand buffing several more times. 

Mr. Goodwin: How much longer life did you get out 
of that roll than out of the regular cork roll? 

Mr. Parkinson: We have not had them in long enough 
to determine. 

Mr. Goodwin: That eighth of an inch ought to give 
longer life. 

Mr. Parkinson: It will, I am sure, but we have not 
had them in long enough to determine. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Ltiminate kinky filling 
with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AND WET TWISTING 

AGENT 


Du Pont ALKANOL HG eliminates kinky filling because its 
unusual moisture absorption and penetration allow more uni- 


form conditioning with a firmer set to the twist. 


ALKANOL HG has antiseptic properties when applied in 
proper concentration for conditioning purposes and will prevent 


mildew for reasonable periods. 


ALKANOL HG may be used in spray type machines or in. 


troughs on wet twisters. 


For additional information or technical assistance 
REG.U's Pat OFF ee communicate with our nearest office. 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. |., and San Francisco, Calif. 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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General Mill Practice’ 


November 19, 1936 


By Robert J. McConnell 
General Manager of Service, Whitin Machine Works 


OUR job today calls upon you for ever increasing 
knowledge and ability. Competition seems to re- 

quire more and more from mill management, and it 

will continue to. At your convention at Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina, Mr. Robert West, president of the River- 
side and Dan River Mills, Danville, Virginia, read one of 
the finest papers I have ever heard, and it was particu- 
larly appropriate to this very time or era through which 
we are now going. One of the outstanding things he 
said was: “The successful business of the future will be 
one of accuracy and precision,” and he was exactly right. 
On my job, I have the privilege of seeing a great many 
mills all over this country; 

and from what I have seen I 


there will not be room for 
very long for the mills that 
are not well equipped and 
well managed— particularly 
if they are not well man- 
aged. 

This may sound as sect 
it would require men of 
super-intelligence and ability 
to run a mill successfully. 
Not at all; but it will re- 
quire men who are intelligent 
and alert, who will pay at- 
tention to every detail, be- 
cause, in my opinion, the 
difference between a well run will and a poorly run one 
is generally because of a difference in the amount of 
attention paid to the little things rather than a great 
difference in the brain capacity of the managements. 

When I first entered the mill business it was enjoying 
a Roosevelt boom (that was a Republican Roosevelt). 
This was in 1907, and the mill by which I was employed 
had made a profit of a million dollars during the previous 
year, and everyone was happy. To make 32’s warp and 
40’s filling, strict middling Arkansas cotton was used, 
with a staple length of 1% inches; and it was beautiful 
cotton. The opening consisted of feeders, and there were 
three lines of picking. They double-carded, had three 
lines of drawing, and had four processes of roving. The 
32’s warp was made from 8.00 hank double and the 40’s 
filling from 10.00 hank double. The finished product, 
which was colored, sold for around 9 cents a yard and ran 
around six yards to the pound. Pretty soft, wasn’t it? 
The doublings ran into the millions, nearly three. 


ROBERT J. McCONNELL 


Mopern Can Use SHortTER CoTTon 


Today a mill making the same numbers would use 
much shorter cotton, and the total doublings would be in 


*Paper presented at meeting of Tennessee Division, Southern 
Textile Association, at Knoxville. 


am firmly convinced that 


the neighborhood of fifty. If they had super-draft roving, 
the doublings would be twelve. What does this mean? 
Simply that you can not run a mill today as it was run in 
those days. There is no chance to bury your mistakes in 
doublings. Every single one of the preliminary processes 
must operate as near to perfection as possible. Machines 
must be mechanically right, set to the best advantage, 
and operated with extreme care. The cotton mix must 
first be properly made and as many bales as possible laid 
out in the opening room, and the operatives must feel this 
mix to the openers in a regular and systematic way. In 
some of the Canadian mills, where the English system is 
more closely followed, bales of cotton are opened and 
allowed to dry before being put in the machines, as they 
feel they get much better cleaning when the cotton is dry. 


THE PickER Room 


[ do not intend to compare different types or makes of 
picking; but, whatever type or make you have, better 
work will be produced if proper settings are made and 
mantained. The feed controls must always be in proper 
working order, and as near a constant level as possible 
must be maintained in the feed boxes. Feed rolls must 
be in good mechanical condition with regard to journals, 
bearings and gears. Beaters must be run at proper speeds 
and must be set right, with grid bars set at proper angles, 
fan drafts not too high nor too low, and cages in good 
condition. The evenness of the delivered lap over. its 
entire area depends on the fan draft and screens, to a 
great degree. Evener cones must be kept free from oil 
and cone belts kept clean and of the proper length, the 
evener motions taken down and cleaner at regular inter- 
vals, etc. 

You say there is nothing new about all this, and I 
agree, but too many mill men take these things for — 
granted. When machines are installed or overhauled a 
great deal of attention is paid to them, and then gradually 
less and less. In your questionnaire for today’s meeting 
these things will be brought up, and I shall be glad to 
answer questions if you desire to have me. 


CARDS 


‘Cards are, to me, the most interesting machines in the 
mill. Here you have a big, clumsy-looking machine yet 


one built so well that it is possible to set rapidly moving 


cylinders within .007”. If these parts should touch, not 
only would the quality of the work be adversely affected, 
but material damage would be done. These close settings 
are made and rubbing of these parts occurs so infre- 
quently that in the average well-run mill it is considered 
by the grinder in charge almost a disgrace if it does hap- 
pen. 

The card is the last machine where anything can be 
added to the quality of the work. It should be regularly 
inspected; settings should be checked monthly on a sin- 
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gle-shift basis; flats should be reset every three months on 
a single-shift basis; and cylinders and doffers should be 
ground every four weeks and flats every eight weeks, on 
the average. At grinding times the card should be thor- 
oughly inspected to see that mote knives are properly set 
and not nicked and that licker-ins are sharp and with no 
bent or hooked wire. The wire on the cylinder should be 
closely examined and jams straightened before grinding. 


The emery fillet on the grinders should be changed regu- 


larly, and all grinders should be inspected once a week 
by the boss grinder (or, where there is none, by the 
second hand or overseer). When the card is in operation, 
stripping must take place at regular intervals and must 
be done in a thorough manner; because, even though a 
card is properly set, with the wire sharp, etc., unless it is 
stripped properly and at the right intervals it will not 
produce good work. 


And so I might go on, mentioning the high points in 
the care and operation of the different machines; but the 
point I wish to bring out is that there must be a plan in 
order to insure that the different machines will function 
properly all the time. 


SYSTEMATIC MACHINERY MAINTENANCE 


The best way to insure proper mechanical conditions is 
to have forms made for each different kind of machine 
and have regular periods for inspecting certain parts, the 
fixer, grinder, or section man h checking the parts for wear 
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and passing the form to the second hand when the in- 
spection cycle is completed, and the second hand in turn 
passing it to the overseer. At certain periods the second 
hand should over-inspect parts that have been checked by 
fixers and make his returns on a similar form and pass it 
in to the overseer. In this way, the inspection will be 
more than perfunctory, because the overseer will be the 
one to compare. In making these inspections there will 
have to be some agreed-upon point where worn parts shall 
be replaced. As, for instance, bolsters on spinning should 
be replaced when worn more than .003”, or a front steel 
roll should be repaired when it runs out more than .005”. 
It is absolutely necessary that whatever tolerances you 
decide upon shall be understood and be specific, so there 
will be no chance for argument or excuse. When a sys- 
tem of this kind is started in a mill, for a time the repairs 
increase; but, in the long run, with an inspection system 
the cost is lower. It takes some time to decide upon 
tolerances, and great care should be taken to make sure 
that worn parts are not taken out too soon or kept in too 
long. This knowledge can be had by making tests and 
finding the effect of worn parts on quality and produc- 
ttion. For example, I found out that my labor cost for 
everything in a spinning room amounted to $2.00 per 
year per revolution of the front roll, single-shift basis, on 
each spinning frame. So I had the speed of the front rolls 
checked at frequent intervals; and, if the speed was down 


(Continued on Page 17) 


r1 This is what happens when the 

shuttle point strikes a hole that has 
been inaccurately cut by hand. The 
' shock hits all at one point. Pickers 
reamed like this break down quickly. 


si Only the Graton & Knight 50 Type Picker has the 
shuttle point hole correctly pre-cut by machine! “= 


and KNIGHT | 


I. S. Pat. No. 1904316 


y J But when the scientifically de- 
signed hole has been accurately 
bored by machine, the entire picker ab- 
sorbs the shock. The “Life Saver’’ hole 
(pat.) makes the picker last twice as long. 


Worcester — Mass. 
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Personal News 


W. H. Wall, of Valway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is now 
overseer weaving, Bradley Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. | 


D. G. Floyd, of Winnsboro, S. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Sanford Cotton Mills, Sanford, 


A. E. Owens, of Tifton, Ga., is now clerk on warpers 
and slashers, Swift Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga. 


S. A. McCosh has been transferred and promoted from 
overseer carding and spinning, Girard Mills, to overseer 
carding, Egle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


A. N. Bell has been promoted from second hand spin- 
ning, Eagle & Phenix Mills, to overséér carding and spin- 
ning, Girard Plant, Columbus, Ga. 


H. L. Pruitt, who has been overseer weaving at the 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company, Pelzer, S. C., has re- 
signed that position to accept one with the Riverside & 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. — 


C. J. Hook, who has been superintendent of the Pied- 
mont Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has been made general su- 
perintendent of that mill and of the Algodon Mills, Bes- 
semer City, N. C. 


J. T. Rouse, who completed the textile course at Clem- 
son College in 1934. has resigned his position with Good- 
year-Clearwater Mill, Rockmart, Ga., to accept a civil 
service appointment as junior cotton technologist. He 


will be cages # in cotton testing work at College Station, 
Texas. 


J. C. Lephart has been promoted from shop foreman 
to superintendent of the Howard Bradshaw Loom Reed 
Works, Anderson, S. C., succeeding Gilbert Venable, re- 
signed. Millard Shull has been promoted to shop fore- 
man at the same company. He was at the company’s 
shops at New Brookland, S. C., for a number of years. 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Sipp-Eastwood Appoints Haycook 


The Sipp-Eastwood Corporation announces the asso- 
ciation.of Warren Haycook with the Sipp-Eastwood Cor- 
poration to act as its Southern representative with head- 
quarters in Charlotte, Due to the increase in the number 
of products of their manufacture, they have deemed it 
advisable to have a direct representative in the Southern 


territory. 


Mr. Haycook is well known to many mill men in the 
South for his familiarity with the needs of the textile in- 
dustry. 


Jack W. Horner Promoted 


J. W. Horner, of Atlanta, who for some time has been 
a sales representative for the Wickwire-Spencer Steel 


| Company, manufacturers of Wissco card and napper 


clothing, has been promoted to Southern agent for the 
company. Mr. Horner has many friends in the textile 
industry who will be interested in hearing of his promo- 
tion. He will continue to make his headquarters in At-. 
lanta. | 


P, W. Worth Takes Crocker-Wheeler 
Agency 


P. W. Worth, a graduate of N. C. State College and for 
28 years with the General Electric Company, a portion of 
that time district manager at Cleveland, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted the position of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina representative of Crocker-Wheeler Manufacturing 
Company of Ampere, N. J., manufacturers of electric 
motors and generators. | 

‘Crocker-Wheeler motors were formerly well and favor- 
ably known in the textile industry of the South, but for a 
number of years they have not been actively represented. — 


Founder of Cannon Mills Honored 


The memory of the late J. W. Cannon, founder of the 


Cannon Mills, was honored at exercises held at Kannapo- 


lis last week when a portrait of Mr. Cannon was present- 
ed to the J. W. Cannon High School by C. A. Cannon, 
son of the founder and present head of the mills. 

. Speakers of the evening included former Governor 
Morrison, C. A. Cannon, J. J. Barnhardt and J. W. Har- 
bison, principal of the school. 


Windfall Taxes Discussed 


Various questions involved in the payment of the so- 
called “windfall taxes” were discussed at three meetings 
of cotton manufacturers held in the South last week. The 
first meeting was held Wednesday in Charlotte with about 
two hundred mill men present. The other two meet- 
ings were held in Greenville and Atlanta. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and several members of the legal staff 


of the Institute were present and helped in the discus- 
sions. ~ 
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It was indicated at the meeting that it was doubtful if 
the Treasury Department would grant a blanket exten- 
sion beyond December 15th for filing of returns. If no 
such extension is granted individual mills must apply to 
local collectors if an extension if desired. 

There is no precedent to follow in the computations of 
windfall taxes and mills must depend upon regulations of 
the Treasury Department for guidance, it was shown at 
the meeting. 

Several methods of computing the tax were discussed 
during the meeting and it was pointed out that the mak- 
ing out of returns is so complicated that the mills must 
necessarily depend upon expert assistance. 


OBITUARY 
JACOB S. MAUNEY 


Kings Mountain, N. C——Jacob S. Mauney, pioneer 
cotton manufacturer, merchant and banker in this sec- 
tion, died here at the age of 90 years. 

Mr. Mauney saw service in the Civil War at the age 
of 17. Afterward he settled at Kings Mountain. He 
was the founder of the Dilling, Bonnie, Sadie, Cora and 
Mauney Mills and directed them successfully for many 
years. He had gradually been relinquishing active work 
for some years past and had been inactive in business for 
several years. 

Funeral services were conducted last Sunday. 

Mr. Mauney is survived by five sons, S. A., R. L., D. 
C., and William K. Mauney, one daughter, and 28 grand- 
children. 


C. R. JOHNSTON 


Mooresville, N. C.—-Cyrus Robert Johnston, prominent 


cotton manufacturer and who had been active’ in civic | 


affairs here for many years, died Monday night following 
a heart attack. He was 53 years old. 

Mr. Johnston had been secretary and treasurer of the 
Mooresville Cotton Mills since 1929, when the mill was 
reorganized. He began work with the company in 1909 
as a bookkeeper. He served as mayor of Mooresville 
from 1933 to 1935. 

He is survived by Mrs. Johnston, three daughters and 
two sons. 


MRS. H. L. McLAURINE 


Mrs. H. L. McLaurine, mother of W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, died Monday night at Mr. McLaurine’s home in 
Charlotte. Mrs. McLaurine, who was 81 years of age, 
suffered a stroke several days prior to her death. 

In addition to W. M. McLaaurine, she is survived by 
two other sons. 

Burial services were from Mrs. McLaurine’s home in 
Linville, Tenn. 


EDWIN HAGUE 


Whitinsville, Maass.—Edwin D. Hague, manager of 
the rayon and cotton Northern sales departments of the 
Whitin Machine Works, died here. He was widely known 
through the New England textile industry. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


Accurately Made 


Card Room Bobbins 
Spools 
Wood Specialties 


The Terrell Machine Co. 


(Successors to Piedmont Sundries Co.) 
P. 0. Bex 928 
Charlotte 


Phone 2-1109 
North Carolina 
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Cotton Fabrics for Spring 


Swatch 1 


S mentioned in this column last month, the English 

coronation is already showing a strong influence in 

cottons. In addition to coronation red and blue, 
which have been seen so much in velveteens this fall, 
there are six new colors. Gold, green (a dark shade), 
Marlborough blue (a pale forget-me-not blue so much 
liked by Queen Mary), Buckingham lilac, St. James rose, 
Holyrood green.. These colors are to be found in all the 
spring cottons. 

DIMITIES 


Very few of the spring materials are being shown—we 
have merely been able to collect notes on trends, patterns 
and so forth. Dimities will be of both the single and 
double cord type. Prints include calico designs, fruit and 
vegetables, polka dots of all kinds. One sanforized dim- 
ity has a large daisy design (daisies will be very popular ) 
outlined in white on navy ground. 


BROADCLOTHS 


An interesting broadcloth from a leading New York 
house for resort wear has both slubs and nubs. The 
patterns include natural florals, modernistics, checks, and 
many designs with a distinct Eastern influence. Polka 
dots are much in evidence, many of them in four or five 


sizes on the same material, interspersed with pin dots. 


The horticultural trend is found here, too, in fruits and 
vegetables. The Persian feeling has carried over from 
the fall things, and there are patterns of penguins and 
the much used daisy. 


VoILE AND LAWN 


Some charming printed lawns for children’s wear are 
done in Liberty prints and various juvenile designs— 
rackets and balls, pipes and flags, boots and spurs and a 
particularly good photographic print which suggests an 
old engraving. An anticrease, sanforized voile is done in 
wheat design. And there are Tahitian prints, rather 


Swatch 2 


Swatch 5 


— 


Swatch 3 


small, a delicate maiden hair fern pattern, and a smart 


daisy design with center and stem in brilliant color. 


PiguE, TwiLt AND Beprorp Corp 


Some of the spring piques have a 3%” raised wale. 
They come in solids and in handblocked designs showing 
a 244” polka dot, a 6” Chinese medallion motif, and a 
Schiaparelli elephant pattern in a reversible print. Twills 
are being shown for slacks in plain and novelty woven 
herringbones. There is a Bedford cord in a combination 
of slubs and stripes, giving a linen appearance. And a 
rather unusual material made to look like sharkskin. A 
fabric resembling an English hair cord is designed in 
crown and leaf pattern, clovers, prehistoric animals, 


daisies in toile effect, dragonflies and Liberty prints. 


UNDERWEAR SHEERS 


The effort which was made some time ago to popular- 
ize dark grounds for underwear materials of the sheer 
type has proven most successful. Swatch No. 1 above 
shows a bright red ground dimity with widely spaced 
polka dots in navy and white. No. 2. has a white ground 
with red dots, the shadow dot in a paler, almost pink, 
shade. The batistes are mostly white backgrounds with 
a number of interesting designs. There is one which has 
the word “goodnight” scattered all over it, interspersed 
with flowers. There are coronation crowns, Chinese pa- 
godas, bees in clover, hearts and flowers, crinoline figures, 
butterflies, Persian desions. and some delightful florals, 
of which Swatches 3 and 4 are typical. There are some 
fine, almost sheer, seersuckers in various arrangements 
of stripes, many of them in sweet pea shades—delicate 
orchid, pink, blue, peach green. Swatch No. 5 is carried 
out in pink and white. Another seersucker has stripes in 
groups of three colors widely spaced on a background of 
a fourth color. Swatch No. 6 is a batiste in a geometric 


pattern. 
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General Mill Practice 
(Continued from Page 13) 


two revolutions from standard, I would have the pulley 
on the motor driving shaft changed. These pulleys were 
made of paper or wood and would wear down after a 
while and cause the loss in speed of the front roll. 

Some of the larger mills have very well organized 
maintenance systems with mechanical engineers in charge, 
and all matters pertaining to mechanical upkeep are 
taken care of by this department. But any mill, regard- 
less of size, can develop a system of inspection and main- 
tenance that will guarantee proper mechanical condition 
of the machinery. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: 


In the past ten years the cotton-textile business has 
made great strides forward in what might be called scien- 
tific management. In my early years in the business the 
methods of testing were simple, consisting mainly of 
weighing the output of the different processes at certain 
intervals and trying to outguess the weather. There was 
very little equipment used for humidifying, and no con- 
trols. The numbers were kept as near to the standard 
required as possible by frequent changing of draft gears. 
A great many spinners in those days made their reputa- 
ttions because of their ability to anticipate changes in the 
weather and by heavying up or lightening the filling yarn 
to take care of fluctuations in the weight due to changes 
in humidity. When the cloth weighed on the standard, 
regardless of moisture content, everyone was happy. To- 
‘day, most mills are equipped with humidifying systems 
with controls that maintain a constant humidity, so that 
draft-gear changes to maintain proper weights have to be 
made but seldom. 

Every mill should have a special room for weighing 
and breaking. It need not be elaborate but should have 
humidity and heat control, so that the day to day sizings 
and breaks will be relative. A great deal of money can 
be lost by not having proper equipment for testing. No 
mill can afford to be without proper testing equipment. 
In addition to reels, grain scales, and power yarn-break- 
ing machines of the skein type that can also be used for 
breaking cloth, the mill should have a Belger roving tester 
and a Saco-Lowell sliver tester. The last two machines, 
if properly used, are of great help to the carder in reg- 
ulating tension and making proper roll settings. The 
Belger tester gives a graphic picture of the amount of 
twist in roving and evenness of tension, and the sliver 
tester will record the effect of changes in draft distribu- 
tions and roll settings and not only saves a lot of time 
but takes this phase out of the guessing and judgment 
era. 

SPECIALIZED WoRK 


Specialization has not been taken up very generally in 
carding and spinning. There are some mills that spe- 
Cialize on the cards by having hands that do nothing but 
strip; tenders who clean, oil and operate cards; and, in 


some of the very large mills, can doffers. It might inter- 


est you to know what proportion of time is involved in 
the different card operations. (These figures are approx- 
imate and vary with the production of the card.) The 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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vanish in the 


Air. 


Avhen windows 
ave Opened 


Fresh air is free. Yet it costs many 
mills thousands of dollars a year. Why? 


It’s this way. Windows in the spinning and weav- 
ing rooms of these mills are open one minute, shut 
the next. Manual control of windows loses control 
of humidity. Loss of humidity causes spotty con- 
ditions, local drafts, ends-down and other costly 
production troubles and delays. 


Keep your windows closed—and put a Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger on the job. This patented system 
introduces fresh air on a carefully measured basis, 
circulates it evenly throughout the room and main- 
tains uniform humidity conditions at all times. It 
improves quality, steps up quantity, cools and 
makes working conditions more comfortable and 


profitable. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger is designed to 
supplement your present humidifying system. It 
will save you money. Without obligating you in 
any way, let us send you complete details. Write. 


R K S 


CLIMATE 


SPARKS-CRAMER CO. Fitchburg, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Tide Continues To Mount 


a des rising tide of business that has swept the 
textile markets in the past month or more 
continued to mount last week. Prices on some 


lines went to the highest levels since 1929 and 


it is apparent that further advances are to come. 

Many mills, both spinners and weavers, have 
withdrawn temporarily from the market. They 
are unwilling to book further business pending 
increases in their costs which are now develop- 
ing. The advance in wages, and the cost of so- 
cial security taxes which will soon be effective, 
are to force production pries upward and selling 
prices will doubtless reflect these higher costs. 
Some mills also found it advisable to withdraw 
in order to get a “breathing spell” from the rush 
that the market has witnessed recently. 

The extent to which production has increased 
to meet the insistent demand for goods is re- 
flected in the cotton consumption figures for Oc- 
tober. The mills in this country consumed 649,- 
499 bales of cotton during October, which is a 
new record for the month of October and one 
of the highest records set in any month in the 
past ten years. 

The consumption figures place new emphasis 
on our statement that consumption is going to 
be the principal factor in determining cotton 
prices this year. We repeat our assertion that 
the rate of consumption will prove much more 
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important in the final analysis than the exact 
size of the cotton crop. If consumption continues 
at the rate of August-September-October levels, 
it will reach 7,042,060 bales for the season which 
is about 300,000 bales above the mark set in 
1926-27. 

In spite of increased output, and present indi- 
cations are that production of cotton goods in 
1936 will be at least 20 per cent above that last 
year, the increase is being readily absorbed by 
continued heavy buying. Price advances which 
have so far been made are justified and the up- 
ward trend is yet to be checked. 

We share the optimism that is prevalent in the 
textile industry and feel that a sustained period 
of good business is at hand. At the same time, 


we have never seen, and never expect to see, the 


time come when a good market cannot:be over- 
done. Present conditions seem almost too good 
to. be true. However, good times will not last 
indefinitely if they are not based upon good busi- 


ness policies. 


The temptation to push production higher and 
higher is exceedingly strong, but always carries 
possibilities of a disastrous back fire. 


The Score Was 5 to 3 


T= seems to be a tendency to look upon the 
election as a unanimous vote for Roosevelt 
with the opponents of the new deal being given 
a whitewashing, but such is not a true picture. 

It appears to us more like a game, which was 
won by a score of 5 to 3, because for every 5 
votes cast for Roosevelt there were more than 3 
cast against the New Deal. 

The tabulated votes on November 9th, with 
12,373 voting units yet to be heard from, was: 


Roosevelt . 


This shows that, subject to the proportions 
being changed by late returns, the opponents of 
Roosevelt received 3.33 votes for every 5.16 
votes cast for him, which is slightly less than a 
Vote. 

In recent years the votes in presidential elec- 
tions have been: 


1932 
Roosevelt, Dem. 22,821,857 
Hoover, Rep. 15,761,841 
884,781 
1928 


Thomas, Soc. 


267,420 
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1924 
Coolidge, Rep. 15,725,016 
Dave; Dem, 8,385,586 
LaFollette, Pro.-Soc. 4,822,856 
1920 | 
Harding, Rep. 16,152,200 
919,799 


These figures show that Landon received more 
votes than Hoover received in 1928, but that the 
Roosevelit vote increased more than 3,000,000. 

When considered from the standpoint of the 
States with Landon only receiving 8 votes, the 
election appears almost unanimous, but there 
were 16,655,411 who voted against Roosevelt, 
with 25,810,000 voting for him, and on that 
basis the score was approximately 5 to 3. 

We hope and believe that the Administration 
will view the election from that standpoint 
rather than that of the vote of the States, be- 
cause it is not well for any political group to be 
too certain of maintaining their power. 

On the basis of a vote of 5 to 3 it would re- 
quire a shift of only one unit to make the vote 
4 to 4, and as the proportion was slightly less 
than 5 to 3, the shift of one vote would put the 
majority on the other side. | 

We are not attempting to depreciate or mini- 
mize the victory of President Roosevelt, but to 
show that the vote was not so overwhelming that 
the Administration will feel all-secure. 

They will realize that, under all administra- 
tions, prosperity ebbs and flows and that if at 
the end of the next four years business is not as 
prosperous as at present, they may be blamed 
for the recession and that a shift of one unit out 
of the five they secured in this election, would 
put them on the losing side. 

We are not saying that any such things will 
occur but we do say that winning an election by 
a score of less than 5 to 3 will not tend to make 
the Administration too certain of the future and 
that is a very good thing for the country. 


Now Is The Time 


| N the past several years, many mill executives 
have realized clearly the necessity of modern- 
izing their equipment. All of them have not 
been able to replace obsolete equipment, but now 
that business and earnings are on the upswing, 
many of them now have the opportunity of doing 
a job that they have been forced to delay. 
During the dull times, the machinery builders 
have been actively engaged in improving their 
product and almost all improvements have been 
along similar lines—that of giving increased 
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production at lower costs. Productive machin- 
ery that a few years ago appeared to be the last 
word in modern equipment is being rapidly out- 
moded and those who continue to operate it are 
finding it an increasing handicap. 

We know of one mill that recently lost one of 
its largest customers because of its inability to 
supply a quality product at a competitive price. 

It has been proven that you pay for modern 
equipment whether you buy it or not. 

No mill can find a sounder investment for in- 
creased earnings than that offered by the most 
improved machinery. 


Increased Cotton Consumption 


age the purpose of comparison, we are giving 
the figures on cotton consumption, which re- | 
flect the steady increase in cotton consumed dur- 
ing the current crop year: 

Cotton consumption, in the United States, 
during the past year and through October was as 
follows:. | 


1935-36 1936-37 Increase 
408,410 574,289 165,879 
September 449,126 629,727 180,601 
~ $52,187 649,499 97,372 
November 507,836 
December | 498,329 
January 
March 548,913 
April 
556,323 
July 

Total 


Excellent Safety Record 


E fe recent safety contest sponsored by the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the North arolina Industrial Com- 
mission not only proved a fine success, but 
showed clearly how safety can be promoted when 
a concerted effort is made to do so. 

A total of 171 mills, with 59,742 employees, 
took part in the contest and many exceptional 
records were made. 

We feel that the Association and the Commis- 
sion are both to be congratulated for having 
sponsored the contest and that these congratu- 
lations include the mills taking part. 

The most important results of the contest 
were the prevention of accidents to employees, 


savings in time lost due to accidents and a rec- 


ord that should justify lower insurance rates. 
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Fans * Blowers 


Air Washers 
“Mechanical Draft Equipment 


Hydraulic Couplings 


Unit Heaters 


‘Air Conditioning 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
6000 Russell St. Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 


Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, RR. 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. and 
in Foreign Countries 


Production At Low Oper- 
BS ating Cost—USE THE 
MERROW HIGH SPEED 


trimming and overseam- 
ing, overedging, 


machines 
—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 


8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Southern 
Representatives: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Bex 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Quality and Quantity : : 


plain & 
crochet and shell stitch 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 5 


E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N, C. 
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Mill News 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—One unit of Waverly Mills, Inc., 
is to be converted from yarn production to the making of 


shoe laces and other braidings. 


Some of the machines have already arrived, and the 
department expects to begin actual manufacture about 


December Ist, according to Charles F. Orr, formerly of 


South Attleboro, Mass., who is here to manage the work. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Sale of the Chesnee Mill prop- 
erties in Spartanburg County to the Saxon Mills of Spar- 
tanburg will be considered at a joint meeting of stock- - 
holders of the companies Friday, December 12th. 


A change in the Saxon Company’s stock from 10,000 
shares of $100 par value to 13,000 shares of $50 par 
value is planned. | 

The meeting of the Chesnee Mills stockholders will be 
held at 11 a.m. “for the purpose of authorizing, approv- 
ing and consenting to” a contract for the sale of the 
Chesnee properties to the Saxon Mills. Under the pro- 
posed plan Saxon will assume all debts and liabilities of 
Chesnee Mills and Chesnee stockholders will receive one 
share of Saxon stock of $50 par value for each share of 
Chesnee Mills stock. 


Resolutions for dissolving the Chesnee Mills Corpora- 
tion and surrendering its charter will be considered. 

The change in the capitalization of Saxon Mills from 
10,000 shares of $100 par value each to 13,000 shares of 
$50 each and the issuance of one share of such new stock 
for each share of existing outstanding stock of the cor- 
poration will be considered at a meeting at 3 o’clock. 
The contract for the acquisition of the Chesnee Mills 
properties will also be taken up. 


Pevzer, S$. C.—The Kendall Company may acquire 
the stock in the new Pelzer Mills, Inc., which was retained 
by the old Pelzer Manufacturing Company, according to 
reports here. 


The new Pelzer Mills, Inc., has taken over the textile 
properties of the old concern at Pelzer. The new firm 
recently was chartered by the Secretary of State of South 
Carolina. 


Engineers of the Kendall Company, it was stated here, 
have been and are at present engaged in going over the 
Pelber plants. The Kendall interests at present own 
plants at Newberry and Camden in this State in addition 
to wide textile holdings in other sections of the country. 


A deed transferring all properties of the Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company to the Pelzer Mills, Inc., was filed 
last week at Anderson. 


The deed involves all properties of the Pelzer Com- 
pany, including textile plants, power plants, village 
houses, farms, etc., located at Pelzer. The deed was 
signed by Merrill G. Hastings, treasurer. 

It is this stock, it was reported here, wae Kendall inter- 
ests will acquire. 
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SaxapaHAw, N. C.—The Sellers Manufacturing Com- 
pany is repairing and repainting all of the houses in the 
mill village. | 


Farrrax, ALA.—West Point Manufacturing Company, 
Fairfax Plant, is having The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 
_ §. C., equip their automatic spoolers with their patented 
- vacuum lint and dust collector. 


GastoniA, N. C.—Firestone Mills are renting a Guillet 
overhauling system from the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Point, Ga—The West Point Manufacturing 


Company has declared a $6 dividend on 72,000 shares of 
is stock, reported increased sales for the fourth consecu- 
tive year and the largest production in 1936 in the his- 
tory of the company. 


Stockholders, at their annual meeting, were told by 
Carleton R. Richmond, company treasurer, that “chan- 
nels of consumption have continued to increase and 
broaden while unfilled orders on books of the company 
have reached a high level never before attained.” 


Richmond said, however, that “an unreasonable and 
arbitrary government control forcing unwise and over- 
lapping payment of dividends to avoid penalty in the 
future will curtail and jeopardize expansion and security 
unless this temptation to escape the penalty is removed 
by repeal or amendment of this destructive legislation.”’ 

He said that “heretofore the company has used a lib- 
eral part of its earnings to furnish needed working capital 
and by this sound means has increased its earning power 
and maintained a good financial position,’ and urged 
repeal or modification of what he termed the “penalty” 
law. 


President George H. Lanier said: “It is pleasing to us 
thaat the past year has been a good one, that full time 
operations have been provided our employees with but 
few exceptions. 


‘“Poundage produced during the past year was the larg- 
est in the history of the company, and the present outlook 
is for full operation for some months to come. We have 
hopes for better days in the cotton textile industry. 
Whatever the future may hold for our industry, I feel 
your company is in position to make the most of it.” 

The dividends will amount to $432,000. Stockholders 
were told that operations for the year ended in a net 
progt of $1,379,674.50; net sales totaled $18,438,995.22 
and that inventories of finished goods were smaller than a 
year ago in spite of the largest production in the history 
of the company. 


Logms of the company’s mills operated 94 per cent full 
time. Reports said $777,093.87 was spent on improve- 
ments and that the unappropriated surplus amounted to 
$7,569,920.35. 
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SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, 


_ Wrytheville, Va. 

Manufacturers of 

SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
of same through the following authorized dealers: 

CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. 
MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD CO., Inc., 


Inc. 


Cc. 
Spartanburg, 


SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 


Texas. 
PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
-ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 

Our Catalogue sent on request will 


tell you more about them. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
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Watch Out 


for Damage 
Like This- 


TERMITES 


Riddied and weakened throughout by the secret attack of termites— 
crushed under the weight of the wall it carries—a sill like this in mill 
construction should promptly be replaced. If it should collapse, other 
costly structural repairs would then be necessary. The danger lies in 
that termite damage is always inside the wood, hidden from sight. 
That’s why only a skilled inspection can tell you whether your prop- 
erty is being damaged by termites. 


| | 

'TERMINIX GUARANTEED 
PROTECTION USED IN 
MANY TEXTILE MILLS 


OPERATE 


THROUGHOUT 34 STATES, INCLUD- 


Termites are today doing damage in OVER 
HALF THE TEXTILE MILLS im the 
Southeast. Why not take steps to forestall 
the necessity of costly repairs, timber re- 
placements, and the danger of weakened 
structures? Have your property inspected 
for termites—and, if infested—insulated 
against them by a Terminix Licensee of 
E. L. Bruce Co., manufacturer of Terminix 
and world’s largest maker of hardwood 
floorings, guarantees performance of each 
Terminix contract. The coupon below will 
bring you interesting literature about 
termites and Terminix—or an inspection of 
your property at no cost or obligation. 


ING ALL SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


TERMINIX LICENSEES, 


>> TERMINIEX << 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


— 
| gents DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE ©O., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


{ ] Please get in touch with us regarding the inspection of our 
| properties for termites. We understand this will be done by 
one of your Licensees without any cost or obligation. 


' { ] Send us literature on termites and termite damage. ' 
Company 
| 
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General Mill Practice 
(Continued from Page 17) 


production was fifteen pounds per hour on the job where 
these figures were compiled. On that job 22 per cent of 
the time is spent for stripping, 15 per cent for creeling, 
putting laps on stands, etc., 13 per cent for doffing, and 
50 per cent for cleaning and oiling. As competition in- 
creases it may become necessary to do more along the 
lines of specialization in the carding and spinning depart- 
ments. If it does, it will be necessary to know more 
about the actual time involved in doing certain parts of 
the work than is now known. It will require time and 
study and co-operation. Whether or not specializing 
comes, this knowledge should be acquired by the overseer 
in charge of the job, so that he will have a better appre- 
ciation of what each job actually is with regard to the 
amount of labor expended. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Accident prevention is being recognized more and 
more as a responsibility of management. I have had the 
privilege of serving for the past two years as a member 
of the committee of the textile section of the National 
Safety Council that has been preparing “A Safe Practice 
Pamphlet for Cotton Mills,’ and I should like to read 
that part which is entitled “Overseers’ Responsibility.” 


“The mostgsuccessful overseer is the one whose depart- 
ment has the largest production at the lowest relative 
cost. Accidents reduce production and increase its cost. 


“To be successful, therefore, the overseer must elimi- 
nate accidents, as each accident has a direct effect upon 
the efficiency of his organization. 


“In the eyes of the employees, the overseer represents 
the company. Policies formulated by the management 
are ineffectual unless carried out by each overseer. He 
must believe in accident prevention just as he believes in 
anything else that prevents waste and increases the de- 
partment efficiency. He must care for his employees, be 
interested in their welfare, and feel his moral responsi- 
bility to protect them. He must know accident preven- 
titon and inform himself as to the best methods devel- 
oped to take care of the special conditions in his depart- 
ment. 


“He must instruct his men carefully and constantly in 
safe practices (especially the new employees), warn them 
in regard to particular hazards of the job, and give them 
specific directions as to the safe method. Monthly in- 
spections should be made by the overseer of his depart- 
ment for dangerous conditions and unsafe practices. It 
is his responsibility to see that guards are provided for 
dangerous points and to see that they are kept in repair 
and used. The effectiveness of the first-aid department 
in caring for the workers and preventing infection de- 
pends largely upon the overseer’s instructions and dis- 


| cipline. Each accident should be investigated carefully 


by the overseer to determine all the causes and find the 
immediate steps taken to prevent its recurrence, These 
investigations are made from the standpoint of what 


might happen in the future, not from the standpoint of 
placing the blame.” 
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Report of Discussion At Tennessee Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 
CLEANING SPOOLERS AND WARPERS 


Chairman: The next question is, “Jn spooling and 
warping what system of cleaning are you using to prevent 
loose lint and fly getting on the yarn in the section 
beams?” 

Herbert Hutchens, General Overseer Spinning, Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville: That is a proposition that you 
have to keep after all the time, and just keep after it. 
The overhead systems of cleaning all depend on the lay- 
out of your room, on how many warpers, and you have 
to take into consideration what kind of creel you have. 

Mr. Goodwin: We have three different systems, and 
none of them will keep it all out. The system that I 
should like to see developed somewhere is one that will 
not blow this stuff off but suck it in and Keep it. 


HuMIDITY IN WEAVING 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question, “What 
percentage of relative humidity should be maintained to 
get good running weaving on high-sley broadcloths, print 
cloths, and fine lawns?” 

S. L. Fortner, Overseer Weaving, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville: — I find that 76 per cent is the best on yarns 
from 60s. up to 80s. The weaving runs better on 60s to 
80s with that percentage than with any other relative 
humidity we have used. 

Lloyd Taylor, Second Hand, Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville: I agree with Mr. Fortner on that. We had been 
running over there, in No. 1, about 85 or 86 heat and 
running about 81 to 88 moisture: He seemed to be get- 
ting pretty good results over there, and | went over to 
investigate and find out why they were getting better 
results than we were. I found out he was running a 
- different humidity. So I decided that, since he was get- 
ting good results there on that, I would run the same. 

How Twist Arrects WEAVING 

There is one thing that I should like to have got in on 
a while ago. Talking about twist, that is a serious thing, 
as Mr. McConnell says. You can take out too much and 
make it serious for the weaver or put in too much and 
make it serious for the weaver. I have been a weaver 
for a long time. If you get too much twist in there you 
will make trouble for the weave room, just as you do if 
you do not have enough. I believe you should have 
enough twist in the yarn to make the weaving run well. 
Sometimes a man does things that help his department 
but disadvantage other departments. So we have to get 
_ together on these things and work them out together. 


JERKED-IN FILLING 


Chairman: We will go on to this question, “What are 

the causes of jerked-in or whipped-in filling?” What are 
the causes, and how do you prevent that? 
_ J. M. Boyles, Overseer Weaving, Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville: The feelers will often hold the filling until it 
breaks that yarn. That piece will fly in then and a lot of 
‘times look like it jerks in. While the feeler holder there, 
if the temple knife is not working properly, it will cause 
that yarn to break and jerk in it. Sometimes the pickers 
are too high. The leather on the box will hang the filling. 
Transfers will sometimes cause the filling to break there. 
I think the most trouble that we are having un there at 
Brookside in No, 1 is where our holders are holding our 
yarn in and the knife on the temple is not working prop- 
erly and cutting it off. Those knives are hanging on the 
side of those bl ades and do not cut it off. That will jerk 
in there then. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE EDGE 


—tThat Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


| Worsted, 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 


backed by most modern mechanical equipment. 
to your advantage to try these travelers. 


It is 
Made in 


all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


T..L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 
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We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY COM- 
PETITION IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL THAT 
YOUR MACHINERY BE KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY. 


We specialize in the Repairing and Overhauling of— 


—Steel Rolls Fly Frames 
Spindles Spinning Frames 
Flyers Twisters 
Doffers Spoolers 
Comb Bars 


A word from you will place our skilled, experienced me- 
chanics at your command. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We M ew Overhaul, Repair, Re-arrange and Erect 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


A POWER DOLLAR 
SAVED IS A 


PROFIT DOLLAR EARNED | 


CASCADE and SPIN TWIST brands § 
of Leather Belting will help tremen- : 


dously in accomplishing this much de- 
sired result. 


WE SHIP QUICK | 
OUR GUARANTEE PROTECTS 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
903-905 Woodside Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
910 Johnston Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
20 Adams Ave. 


Dallas, Texas 
221 Sunset Ave. 
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Why Textile Research? 
(Continued from Page 5) | 
know little of the intricate problems of electrical research 
but we certainly can see plenty of evidence all about us 
of the successful culmination of those researches. Could 
these things be, unless someone had become dissatisfied 
with the knowledge he possessed and decided to search 
out more of the why and wherefore and had the faith to 
believe the effort would be worthwhile? 


With such examples as rayon, which certainly is no 
stranger to the textile industry, how can the industry 
honestly be skeptical of the benefits of research? 


_ As to the organization that has its own research, what 
commercial textile organization can afford a research into 
fundamentals and how could a single organization cover 
so vast a field? Fundamental research is expensive. 
There must be a personnel adequate in training and num- 
ber. Costly physical facilities must be provided and 
besides, much time is réquired. Older textile industries 
than ours have realized that the only feasible answer was 
co-operative research. Asa result they could have the 
best trained people, equip them with proper facilities and 
cover a wide enough field. The Japanese, whose textile 
industry is much younger than ours, have been quicker 
to adopt this idea than we. The mill with its own re- 
search department is just in a better position to utilize 
any results of co-operative research. 


Now for the much larger group who cannot afford the 
financial burden: it’s all in the point of view. They con- 
tinue to meet their power bills because they know they 
can't operate otherwise. They do not come in and make 
themselves a part of a big research program because they 
do not view it as essential. 


Suppose the State Department were to announce their 
intention of making a drive to increase exports of raw 
cotton and that they would propose in connection with 
this to reduce the tariff, which now protects the American 
cotton manufacturing industry, so as to make it easier 
for the purchasers of our raw cotton to ship into this 
country the fabrics manufactured from it. I think within 
a week the whole industry would be up in arms and 
willing to co-operate in any way that might seem to aid 
in their self-preservation against such a threat. They 
would recognize an imperative need to co-operate. 


If every textile mill contributed or was assessed one- 
tenth of one per cent of its annual sales the resulting 
fund would be approximately $2,500,000 per year. What 
a job of self-preservation, through research, could be 
done with that amount. By way of comparison the re- 
search expenditure by the organic chemical industry in 
the United States equals approximately 5 per cent of 
dollar sales. The financial load would not be heavy if 
all the industry helped. 

I mentioned your tariff protection. There is a threat 
to all Occidental industry and more particularly and 
immediately textiles. We are witnessing today something 
entirely new and very different from anything we have 
ever known—the industrialization of the Far East. It is 
unlike our similar development as a competitor of Europe. 
We were the same people with the same standards of life 
and our equipment initially at least was inferior. 
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In the Far East it is different. Their standards of life 
It is not a question of whether higher or 
lower; it is vastly different and much less costly. And 
besides, they do not have inferior equipment but instead 
the latest and most improved. This it seems to me will 
compel us, whether we like it or not, to evolve some new 
system if we are to survive. Yes, the tendency over the 


years will be for their standards to more nearly resemble 


ours, but that will take a long time, if indeed our ideas 


of living are desirable from their point of view. 


You must not lose sight of the fact that every time a 
tariff rate is reduced to some European country, that 
same reduction is extended automatically to Japan. Ob- 
viously, a rate that is just sufficient to protect us against 
European competition is totally inadequate protection 
against the industries of the Far East. 

You in the textile industry think you know something 
already about this serious threat from the Orient. In my 
opinion you have only witnessed the beginning. Here is 


where research and tariff are interwoven. You must have © 


one if you are to have the other. Without tariffs that 
protect you against abnormally low cost nations, you can- 
not support a research program financially. Without 
research that will keep you abreast of the times you can 
less easily justify tariff protection. 


~ Mr. Hull puts the cart before the horse. He reduces 
tariffs not because we are independent of them but be- 
cause in theory there should be no artificial barriers to 
trade. What he and all advocates of the present brand 
of Reciprocal Trade Agreements overlook is the fact that 
we in the United States have followed precisely this the- 
ory for many years. That is why we have the largest 
free list of any important nation. We have recognized 
that duties on such things as tea, coffee, rubber, etc., 
would be unnatural barriers because we do not produce 
them, hence they are on the free list. A tariff that pro- 
tects the jobs of American workmen in already existent 
industries cannot fairly be called an unnatural barrier. 
It must be remembered in this connection that the textile 
industry is one of the largest-employers of labor. 

Your only chance of lessening your dependence on tar- 
iffs is to be far in advance of others in quality and pro- 
duction. As an example of such an industry we might 
cite the case of the automotive industry of the United 
States. If you are to be less dependent on tariff, it will 
come about through revolutionary developments which in 
turn are products of research. 


Will you not spread this call throughout your large and 


important industry? The job can be done. It needs the 


support, financial as well as moral, of the entire textile 
industry. 


I can close this short address in no more fitting way 


than to quote a paragraph from an address of C. M. A. 
Stine, vice-president of the du Pont Company, on the 
subject, “Science in Industry.” He was referring to agri- 
culture but his conclusions are equally appropriate to tex- 
tiles. 

“Here, verily, is unlimited opportunity for more science 
in industry. Let us see to the use of more fundamental 
as well as applied science in industry, as one sure means 
of assisting in determining the kind of a future our in- 
dustries may confidently expect.” 
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| Wm. R. Noone & Company 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


105 Washington St. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Boston, Mass. 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


Experience of 100 years behind the se- 
lection of most suitable grades of stock 
for proper blending and manufacture of 
these cloths. 


Insist on 


Noone’s Cloth 


Selling Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in ‘The Standard 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 


250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Paul B. 


PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 

U. &. Patent Office 


WANTED 


| To lease with proposal to purchase, 
5,000 or 6,000 spindle mill equipped Jj 
to make ply combed yarns from ’ 
§ 24’s to 60's. Address “Corporation,” | 

care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixers for colored. work 
on heavy C. & K. 4 x 1 box looms; also 
16 to 20 harness dobby Stafford looms. 
M. F., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer small 
spinning room, twisting, or second hand 
in a spinning room. Married, age 43. 
On present job 14 years. Have three 
spinners. Very best of references. Will 
call my expense to see place. Address 
“S. K. R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
16 years’ experience; age 41. Address 
Experienced, care Textile Bulletin. 


WwW ANTED—Position as roller coverer. 19 
years’ experience; sober; 10 years with 
one company. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. “Cover,” care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—To contact mill presidents 
where a change in their superintendent 
is inevitable. My experience as super- 
intendent and general manager covers 
a period of twenty-two years. I am 
fully capable of taking complete charge 
of a mill making print cloths, shade 
cloth, twills, wide and narrow sheet- 
ings, broadc ioth, or number duck. All 
correspondence and interviews strictly 
confidential. Reference available from 
past employers. ‘“D. N.,” care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Argentina Cotton 
Exports Set Record 


Washington. — Exports of cotton 
from Argentina have reached record 
proportions during the current year, 
a report to the Commerce Depart- 
ment from its Buenos Aires office 
shows. 

During the January-September pe- 
riod, shipments abroad of Argentine- 
grown cotton totaled 41,390 tons, 
compared with 29,792 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1935. 

In addition to the locally-produced 
cotton, approximately 8,000 tons of 
Paraguayan cotton were exported 
from Argentina in the first nine 
months of this year, according to the 
report. 

Based on valuation, the report 
points out, raw cotton has attained 
the rank of Argentina’s seventh most 
important export commodity. 


Oct. Cotton Consumption 


Cotton mills in the United States 
consumed 646,499 bales of lint cot- 
ton during October, according to the 
report of the Bureau of the Census. 


‘Ciba Co., Inc. 
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The figure is a new record for cotton 
consumption for the month of Octo- 
ber and one of the highest for any 
month in the last ten years. It com- 
pares with 629,727 bales used in Sep- 
tember and with 552,840 in October, 
1935. 

The figure brings total consump- 


tion of cotton by domestic mills for 
August - September - October, or the 
first quarter of the season, to 1,850,- 
515 bales. Should the same rate pre- 
vail over the whole season the total 
for the season would be 7,402,060 
bales, or larger by about 300,000 
bales than the record 1926-27 season. 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED POSITION — Young married 
man desires position as supply clerk or 
timekeeper in mill or bookkeeper in mill 
store. Am experienced in above work 
and can furnish the best of references. 
Y. Z.,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixers and weavers for 
Cc. & K. velour looms. C.,"" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixers and weavers for 
Wilton Carpet looms, jacquard work. 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Extra good card grinder for 
afternoon shift. Cherry Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 


WANTED—Man who knows loom parts 
and throwing mill machinery parts. 
Preferably about 30 years old, having 
at least high school education and of 
pleasing personality to sell. A new con- 
cern is to be organized to act as man- 
ufacturer’s agent and the proper party 
can obtain third interest with small 
capital. Address “Mc,” care Textile 
Bulletin. ; 


WANTED POSITION—Young man, sin- 
gle, sober, experienced in shipping, 
sizing, billing, payroll work, textile in- 
dustry. References from present em- 
ployer. General office work. “X. Z@ 
R.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte 
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scenic standpoint. 


TEXAS CE 
CENTRAL EXPOSITION 
Dallas, Texas, 1936 


All preparations have been made to entertain you. Glamorous 
Texas cities, bustling. typically Texan communities, every section 
offers a brilliant panorama of attraction. Texas is celebrating 
one hundred years of unequalled achievement. Dallas and its 
gigantic Centennial Exposition will be your starting point. Then 
youll wish to visit the Frontier Centennial at Fort Worth. Fiestas. 
pageants. reunions, cowboy ceremonials, mardi gras and historic 
celebrations will lure you to every section of Texas. Texans will be 
in festive mood. Help them celebrate. 


Southern Railway offers 
THREE GATEWAY ROUTES to Dallas and other points in Texas 
and the Southwest—New Orleans. Vicksburg and Memphis. 
DIVERSE ROUTES—Go one way and return another. if desired—to 
enable you to secure the greatest benefit from an educational and 


EXCELLENT TRAINS AND SCHEDULES to insure satisfactory serv- 
ice. GREATLY REDUCED FARES to make your trip economical 


Examples of Round Trip Fares in effect Daily to Dal'as: 


(B) 
(A) In Pullman 
FROM: In Coaches Cars 
Gastonia. N. . 33.78 43 35 
Greensboro. N Cc. . . 35.84 47 30 
ar.on, N. . . 31.98 42.60 
Statesville, N. C. 34.22 45 


man tare extra, 30-day limit Season limi! tickets on sale at slightly higher tares 
Proportionate tares to other Texas points, 
ton, Austin and San Antonio. For turther intormation, consult you~ toca! ticket agent 


R. 8. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent. Charlotte. N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTiM 


A 


TE 


including Fort Worth, Gatveston, Hous 


ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


& COMPANY INL. 
| 82 WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


Hose Shipments Up 12% In 
Sept.; 10.4% In 9 Months 


Shipments of all types of hosiery in 
September exceeded those of the same 
month a year ago by 12 per cent, 
while shipments in the first nine 
months of 1936 were 10.4 per cent 
above the like period of 1935, accord- 
ing to statistical bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers. 

Against total nine-month  ship- 
ments of 80,225,138 dozen pairs in 
1935, this year’s figure through Sep- 
tember was 88,565,436 dozen pairs. 
The gain in women’s full-fashioned 
shipments alone, however, was only 
5.8 per cent. The greatest gain was 
in ribbed goods, amounting to 23.3 
per cent, followed by anklets with a 
gain of 19.4 per cent and women’s 
seamless hosiery with a gain of 17.5 
per cent, 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


: Deering, Milliken & Co. : 

Incorporated 

79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 
= 
: 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York = 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic 


Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
New York : 


10-12 Thomas St. 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
235 Summer St. Boston 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte,N.C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were again very 
active last week and sales continued to run well over 
production, Business in gray goods covered a wide rang 
of constructions, including rayon gray goods. Prices 
again moved up during the week. A number of mills re- 
fused to sell for late delivery at the current discounts, 
which led buyers to pay advances for deliveries they 
wanted. 

There were sales of large quantities of April, May and 
June deliveries of the 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares at 93«c, 
and good amounts of March alone were sold at 9'4c. 
The market for actual spots in first hands was 10'%c and 
December goods were usually held at 10c. January and 
February deliveries were quoted at 934c. 

The carded broadcloth division continued active and 
advancing. Deliveries within the year, where they were 


5 available, were firm at 934c and some sales were made on 


that basis. There was heavy trading in January through 
March at 9c and this usually was quoted on April and 
forward, although few, if any, sales for the second quarter 
were booked at that price. The 80x60s were sold at 7c 
in good quantities for late November and December, with 
January and forward quoted and sold at 7c. 

Trading in sheets ran into very good quantities and 
one or two houses said their sheeting business was rela- 
tively better than that on print cloths. ‘Sales of sheetings 
for the week will run much heavier than those of the last 
few weeks. Prices remained very strong and available 
deliveries on many constructions ran further into the 
future. 

The fine goods markets grew stronger and, although 
buyers were reluctant to pay the higher levels, some good 
business was booked, both at the previous day’s prices 
and at the advances. Fine goods mills generally were 
not reaching for far future’ business and, as far as that 
goes, neither were the buyers. Some January and Feb- 
ruary business has been done in lawns, but most of the 
activity has centered around November and December 
goods, which are growing much scarcer. 


Prat 
Print cloths, 28-in., 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s__ 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 83% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 16% 


Denims 


Brown sheetings, standard... 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60... BY 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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November 19,-1936 
Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarns sold in good volume 
during the past week. A fair number of buyers showed 
interest in larger quantities for future delivery and placed 
orders for good quantities. Prices were very strong. 

Near the end of the week most of the more important 
spinners had withdrawn quotations for the present. There 
is every indication that prices are going higher. 

At the first of the week buyers were again covering 
first quarter yarn needs and reports in the market fur- 
ther showed that some customers were negotiating for 
April shipments and beyond. Some sources and large 
customers are getting together on contracts providing for 
deliveries to July Ist. Reports indicate plenty of demand 
for carded weaving yarns, especially 30s-2 warps. Deliv- 
ery is being sought of larger amounts each week than 
spinners originally planned for. It is claimed the demand 
for finished goods is taking more cotton than most yarn 
users realize. Spinners have notified selling agents to the 
effect that, with order books well filled, the opportunity 
is here to try to do a little better merchandising. 

Delivery requisitions are again heavy, both for combed 
and carded yarns, the latter having recovered from a spell 
of relative quiet. It is again noted in the local market 
that some spinners are behind in their deliveries, resulting 
in complaints from customers, whose own customers are 
clamoring for merchandise. Spinners in general have as 
yet taken no radical steps to relieve this condition, such 
as adding to working hours or putting idle spindles to 
work. It is said to be the theory among spinners that on 
account of large capacity it is unlikely that shortages will 
be long outstanding. 

The most impressive recent coverage has again been in 
two-ply carded weaving, going to both ordinary mills and 
two weavers requiring plush quality but at the same time 
there has been a noticeable improvement in the move- 
ment of carded knitting counts which heretofore have 
shown a lagging trend. Most carded knitting yarn pro- 
ducers now have enough business in hand to run them 


solidly for the balance of the year, commission sellers de- 


claring that they have difficulty in placing new orders 
calling for delivery any time in 1936. 


The following quotations were regarded as nominal: 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 33. 
12s 26 - 
14s ; 26%- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
268 ..80%- 10s 264% -. 
26s 38 14s _27%- 
40s 30% -_ 16s 

Southern Single Warps 
Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply _._. 24 - 
20s and 4-ply 
26s _80%- White’ carpets, 8s, 3 
30s 33 -33% and 4-ply —_. 26 
40s 3014- 

Part Waste insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply 

Warps 8s, 2. and 4-ply_ _28%-24% 

Ss 26%-_. 10s, 2,.3 and 4-ply_...25 -_. 

gs, 2- 
~ S ply 33% 
Southern Frame Cones 
3446 10s | 
...88%- 12s 25% -_ 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Ss 20s _..2T%-_. 
Zi 24s 29% - 
l4s 27%- 26s 30 - 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


FLOORS 
jor COMPANY HOUSES 


LAY WITHOUT 
WASTE 
GOOD TO THE 
LAST INCH! 


END-MATCHED 
FLOORING 


Just SS, yaecify 
LOCKHART BRAND 


COTTAGE BUNGALOW 
GRADES 
MANUFACTURED FROM CHOICE 


ALABAMA YELLOW PINE 


ASK YOUR LUMBER. DEALER OR 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
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Visiting The Mills 


“By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


CATEECHEE, S. C. 


Norris Cotton MILts 


Cateechee is out a short way from Norris, S. C., and 
was named for an Indian girl who stole away from her 
tribe to warn her white sweetheart of a plan of attack on 
the Fort where he was located. She passed through his 
way and named the river here “Twelve Mile River,” be- 
cause she crossed it 12 miles from her starting point. 
The story of the lovely Indian girl is treasured history 
in this section of South Carolina. 


Norris Cotton Mill is situated on “Twelve Mile River” 
and almost completely hidden from view. The mill en- 
trance is by way of the top floor down, for the top of the 
mill is level with the spot of ground where entrance is 
made. 

When I came here first in 1912, I failed utterly to find 
the mill, though I was within a few feet of it. I did not 
know it was tucked under the hill, but it is—right on the 
_river, which at times gets on a rampage and plays havoc. 


But this is a very picturesque spot, and there are no 
better people to be found than those in Norris Cotton 
Mill. They are interested in their jobs and in them- 
selves, are loyal to their friends, and we are very proud 
of our fine list of subscribers here. 


W. W. Cobb, superintendent, has been here since 
1920, and says there has never been a finer company to 


work for or with. The mill is being renovated in every | 


particular, and new paint is making things shine. New 
floors have been put where needed, the machinery is 
- good, and kept nice and clean, so of course work runs 
delightfully, and orders are plentiful. 


W. P. Nicholson, overseer carding, with J. H. ie 
second hand; B. D. Owens and Jack Gaines, card grind- 
ers, make a foursome that keeps things humming. 

W. C. Jordan, overseer spinning, J. L. Perry, second 
hand; C. C. Davis, W. J. Ellis and W. E. Cheek, section 
men ,are among the live-wires and all take our paper, 
thanks to Mrs. Cheek, who subscribed for her husband, 
who was out. 


W. C. McWhorter, section man in spooling and warp- 
ing, knows his job. 


Was sorry to miss seeing our friend, R .L. Bowen, over- 
seer of weaving on day shift, who was away on business. 
But here again the good wife came to the rescue, and saw 
to it that he signed the key men up one hundred per cent. 
Mrs. Bowen and Mrs. Cheek both work in the drawing- 
in room, and I was glad to meet them, 

]. W. Frazier, overseer weaving on second shift, was 

n the job by a big majority. And what a fine bunch of 
hxers he has. Bill Reese bought a book on loom fixing— 


so d:d Marvin Snyder. Both are interested in working | 
up, and are on the right track. Bill Owens, E.-G. Hol- 
den, W. L. Owens, J. H. Carmen and M. S. Garland are 
monkey-wrench slingers who “know their onions.” 


G. F. Case is roll coverer, and takes pride in his work. 
H. P. England, slasher foreman, is responsible for the 
good running warps. H. D. Revis, overseer the cloth 
room, worked up here, and is proud of it. 


A TEexTILe CLAss 


R. L. Bowen, overseer weaving, first shift, is teaching 
a textile class, and we feel sure there will be diplomas to 
hand out later. These young men are seriously inclined 
to improve themselves and to be ready for future pro- 
motions. We are proud of them all. J. L. Berry, second 
hand in spinning on second shift, bought a copy of Ivey’s 
Carding and Spinning, and no doubt others will soon be 
ordering these textile books. : 


WALHALLA, S. C. 


KENNETH CoTTon MILLS 


Have delayed this mention of my visit, hoping to get'a 
picture to illustrate it. But the film I used that week 
seems to have been no good; have been notified that the 
negatives were all “blurry,” and evidently the film was 
too old to develop properly. 


Mr. Stringer and the other officials at Kenneth Cotton 
Mills, were arranging for their annual barbecue picnic, 
given for the employees and their families, along with 
invited guests, This affair is exceptionally enjoyable and 
eagerly looked forward to by all concerned. | 

This mill makes beautiful bedspreads, and Mr. Strin- 
ger gave me one of the nicest and heaviest, saying he 
wanted me to “keep warm’’ this winter. Neediess to say, 
it is greatly appreciated. Mr. Stringer is always looking 
for something to do for the “other fellow’—and yets 
more joy out of doing kind turns than a Boy Scout. 


Victor-MoNAGHAN Co.—WALHALLA PLANT 


W. P. Leister, superintendent, has been a reader of the 
Textile Bulletin since it first made its bow to the public, 
nearly 26 years ago; he is not only a good superintendent, 
but also a good farmer, and has a fine orchard of Starks 
Delicivus apples. He gave me an apple from his orchard 
that was a perfect picture—large and without a blemish. 

This mill is-on print cloth, and has a fine bunch of 
overseers, who we had hoped to introduce to our readers, 
through a picture, but, as above stated, 
faulty and pictures ruined. 


the film was 
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November 19, 1936 


Textile Outlook is 
Bright 


With rayon yarn stocks continuing to decline, and with 
expectations of further expansion in business for the next 
year or two, there will continue to be an indicated short- 
age of supply to meet the steadily growing demand for 
this product, according to the current issue of the Rayon 
Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc. 

Commenting upon the current supply and demand sit- 
uation and the effect of governmental action on business, 
the Organon states, “It appears that next year there prob- 
ably will be a distinct world shortage of bleached sulphite 
wood pulp production, the main source of cellulose for 
rayon production. It is difficult to conceive how any 
probable governmental action could either deny the need 
for new capacity here or stop -the installation of new 
sulphite mills to meet this demand.” 

Regarding the outlook, the publication states that “for 
1937, we visualize at least a 10 per cent. increase both in 
textile and general business activity over their 1936 lev- 
els. This expectation is based on an analysis of the eco- 
nomic forces involved, and not on any political develop- 


_ments before or since November 3rd.” 


The question of supplying the demand now being ex- 
perienced continues the most important problem facing 
the industry, states the Organon. Stocks of yarn on 
October 31st declined to a 0.3 month’s supply (bare a 
nine days’ supply) based on average monthly deliveries 
of yarn over the previous twelve months. This supply is 
one of the lowest ever witnessed in the industry. ‘With 
an active demand continuing into the forward months, a 
record-low stock position, a record-high production rate, 
and no new capacity in sight for nearly a year, it appears 
as though the present dilemma of the producers in allot- 
ing yarn on a percentage-of-requirements basis will con- 
tinue for a number of months to come.” 


G. A. White & Co. 


G. A. White and A. C. Roberts have organized a com- 
pany under the name of G. A. White & Co., 213 West 
Fourth street, Charlotte, for the purpose of selling and 


applying Keasbey and Mattison Company asbestos pipe 
and boiler coverings. 


The company will carry a complete stock of material - 


in Charlotte and will maintain a force of experienced 
workmen. 

G. A, White is Southern representative of Interna- 
tional Moistening Company and Jackson Moistening 
Company humidifying equipment. 

A. C, Roberts, who is manager of the new company, 
has for many years. represented Keasbey and Mattison 
Company in Southern territory. | 

Both Mr. White and Mr. Roberts are well known to 
the trade in the territory to be served. 
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ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 
BARRETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal Conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
STANDARD Conveyors 


217 Builders’ Bidg. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Trucks, Wheels, Casters 


Phone 3-4232 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


One year added to the life of your 
floor is worth more in dollars than the 
cost of a year’s scrubbing, and Mi- 
Cleanser will add many years. At the 
same time it produces the 
CLEANEST, WHITEST, SAFEST 
mill floors possible. 


Denison Squeegees and Rakes, 32.75 
each, 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING .Co. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


| E 
» Costly Production Delays : 


can be avoided by stocking up with a supply of smooth- 
running Victor Ring Travelers. 


size and style you need—and we'll send FREE sampies 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. — 
P. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


Providence, R. |! 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia. N. C. 
Tel.—247 


: 

If you're not using Victors, just write teHing us the : 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer. Make  Strenger 
Yarn. Run Clear. Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest B 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPIN DLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charitotte. N. C. 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


HUMILITY 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, eich. and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. 8S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First Bank Blideg., W. G. May, Mer. : Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., B. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; Orleans, Canal Bank Bld 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond. Va., Electric Bidg.., ; . 
Crosby, Mer:; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla.. 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C.. Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 
T. L: Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., ovidence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russel! Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. 8S. t- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, es Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, as. Sa 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S .C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. R. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. : 


BROWN CO., DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C.;: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Sou. Rep., 


Sou. Office, 31 W. 


otte, N. C. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL CO... JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701,. Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning 


Hillsboro, N. C 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Hl. 

CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Tel, 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., P ee fe Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert. 2 Morgan Bidg.., Greenville, 
Glibert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 


New York Clty. 


Luther Knowles, 
T. LeRoy Smith, Box 6654, 


Atlanta, Ga.., 
' Products Sales Co.. 


Southern 


Bova. 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055. Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer. & Storage (Co... Chariotte. 
N’ Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.. Atlanta 
Sarvire Warehouse Co.. Attanta. Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., 
City. Sou. Rep., T. 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, BS. t.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., go 
tanbure, Ss. . Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; 
Products Sales ‘Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide. 

C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. 


New York 
Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 


W. R. Joyner. Corn 


Comer Pidg.. Birmingham, Ala., L. H Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER @ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St... Boston. eg Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop. Laurinburg. N. C.; Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons. Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless ‘Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co.. Dallas, Tex.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. , 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE. 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242  werueth 


St., 8. W.. Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A.. 82 Wall St., 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., 


wag York City. 


inc., Dyestuffs Div.., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: : D Cc. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 


302 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: ei D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr. 715 Providence Bldg... Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N. C.; W. F. Crayton. ‘Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
Mer., 302 W. First St. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, mC; 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road. Charlotte, N. C.: A. 
G. Laughridge,: No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St. Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.; S. P. Hutchinson. Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg.. Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Law Bidg., Norfolk. Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield. W. Va.;: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, s. C.: G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristoi, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 Bivd., Charlotte, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C.. EB. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston. 
Tev., BE. M Ww. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mo- 


l.. The R. & H 


inc., E. 
R. M. vy, Dist. Sales 
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Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.. A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. BE. B. Myrick, Mgr.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mar.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Maer.: Dallas 


- Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St:.. N.W., Atlanta. 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.: Wm. J. Moore. Greenville. 8S C.: W 
J. Hamner. Gastonia. N C 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W Conrad, Greenwood, 8S. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—-Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 


Miami: Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; ‘Johnston Engineering | 


Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply 'Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 


Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 


olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co.. Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Baliley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co.. Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Ca., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 876 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St.. Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 FE. Broadway. Louls- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Oo. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. Avt 3, Memphis, Tt'enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala ;: McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.:.Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron ,.Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.,; Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 


Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 


Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 


C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 


Mer.;: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 

FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
s c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York. N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O, Box 
1402, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aget.: Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. 

.- J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwelifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou, Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S .C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON €@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.;: B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. H. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 56, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte ole Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co... Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. 8 


‘C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 


Greenville, 8. Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville. 5. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Pirmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louitsville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude B. fer, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
are Cc Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg.. H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15-Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
“2. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blidg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave.. Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birm'!ngham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Spectal Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville,.T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
a gaan Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, 
Conn. Sou. Reps., E. W. Hollister, P. 0. Box 2142. Charlotte. 
N. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box. 895. Atlanta. Ga. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 


‘Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 


Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Stan@drd Life Blde.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S8t.., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 372, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. ; 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace. Charlotte NC nae 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. ° 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr.; 
Greenville, S. C. 


SCHOLTEN'S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller,.Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olney, 153 
E. Main St... Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T R. Moore. 5098 Westover Roanoke. Va.: 

. N. Jones, -207 Glascock St., Te we N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.; D. 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Phitadeiph a, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanbure. Atlanta. Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Hl Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935. O. B Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. Gdenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingaeport,. Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
511 Rhett St.. S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columiia, 8. C.: Terminal Corp., 317 N. 
17th St. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES COPP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H Stone. Charlotte, N C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonvile. Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINOLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur. TH. Sau. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Ridg.. Atlanta. Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 81% Monteomery Bide... Spartanbure. S. C.. Geo. A. Dean. 
Rens... W T. O'Steen. Greenville. S. C.; John A. Harris. Greens- 
horn, N C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta. Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham. Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS THE, New Rritain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave... S W.. Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. 
Jeunes. Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


Office, 
Union 


STEEL HEDDLE NFG. CO... 27190 W Allegheny Ave.. 
detnphia, Pa San Office Plant. 691 MeRee Ave... Greenville. 

H and JI. J Kanfman. Jr... Vice-Pres. tn 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga.. H Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Rivd.. Greensboro, N.C... C. W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL @ CO.. Inc... 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Son Office, Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 191 TAndsey St.. Fall 
River Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker. P. O Rox 78, Green- 


ville. 8 C.: D. J. Quillen. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg. 8. C. 
STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps.. Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Conatruction Co., 241 Liberty 8St.,. Spartan- 
hure & C.. Fred C. Shaefer. West Point, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1449 Main St.. Columbia. S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, 
f.aneaster. S C.: J B. Hunt & Sons. Room 393 Odd Fellows 
Ride. lewis L Merritt, Odd Fellows Bide., 


Raleigh. 


Wilmineton. N. Fdawtn C. Rovette. Jr.. 1095 Arosa Ave. 


Charlotte. N.C.: John G. Hilleboro, N. C.: The Taylor 
Iran Worke & Sunnlv Co... 1914 Broadway. Macon. Ga Dp. 
Kehoe. 412° F. 49th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and erec- 


tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc.. Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S C.. and Greenshoro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO. THE. New York. N. ¥.. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Rox 1722. Atlanta. Ga. Rulk plants and ware- 
hanses In all nrinetpal cittes. Lubrication FEnetneers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W.-H. Grose. Charlotte. N. C.; P.. H. Raker. Spartanburg, 
Richmond. Va.: W. P. Warner. Greensboro, 
N C.: WwW. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, 
Va. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte; N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga, and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


Sou. Offices, 
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U. S& GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.,. Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: L. K. Palmer. P. O. Rox 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, A. Hines, 816 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co.. P O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelzon Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., BE. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glase Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Dobyns-Tavlor Hdw. Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: 
Camphell Coal Co... 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 118. Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Walinaper Co.. Durham. 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 


Supply Co., Bluefield. W: Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 B. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 899 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: A. 


Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St., 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 
Baldwin Supniv Co., 
win Supply Co., 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.., 159 Aborn, St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. 


1491 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733-Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal-. 
ton, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Ride.. Chariotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 12317 Henlev Blidg., Atianta. Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thom- 
Salts Charlotte Office; I D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


Wheeling. W. Va.: 
1028 Srd Ave., 
518 Capitol St.. 
Logan, W. Va.; 


Emmons- 
Huntineton, W. Va.: 
Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St.., 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS 4 SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington. 710 Wondside Bldg.. Greenville, Brand, 
203 atta Arcade, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. 


WINDLE 4 CO., J. H., 231 S. Main S8St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Rruninge, 30% 8. Chapman 8t.. Greenshoro, N. C.: G. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. Sth St.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wrtheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps... Charlotte Supvly Co., Charlotte, C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg. SE dy Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson. Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C 


a 


Equipment For Sale 


? 


Chances are youll find a buyer 


through a 


Textile Bulletin 
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of freezing: 


b 
Sold by plum COMP 


Wilmingto®> 


Products 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. 


Completely revised and enlarged. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


_ (Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Carding and Spinning” 
By. Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, 


"This is the Eadie Ring 
4 saving Mac's mill 
20% on twisting. 


‘fou nave heard how other mills have cut their twisting 
ost 20% and more with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto- 
ibricated rings. Why not test a frame under your mill 
onditions and see if you can do the same? The patented 
adie design permits greater speeds than other rings, 
ecause it lubricates 100% all around the circumference. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
{lakers of Spinning and eed Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H: ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
‘tid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”” 
By D. A. ToMPxKINsS 


Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLE 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
75¢. 
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KNITTED GARMENTS SUPPLIED THROUGH COURTESY OF WATERVILLE TEXTILE MILLS, WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


For ingrain knitted fabrics, color quality 
is the paramount requirement, partic- 
ularly when the colors are used next 
to bleach * Yarn quality is also im- 
portant, but this is a staple commodity 
obtainable from many sources and we, 
as one of these sources, can duplicate 


ESTABLISHED 
I91O 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 


practically any yarn quality desired 
** * However, as yarn dyers we offer 


the benefits of an experience that can 
NOT be duplicated by any other organ- 


ization, either spinners or custom dyers. 
Our five plants in some years dye 


about 15,000,000 pounds of yarn with 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 


many different types of colors for all 
branches of the textile industry * + * This 
experience is your assurance of excep- 
tionally dependable performance and 


PERFORMANCE (not price) 
DETERMINES VALUE 


FRANBLIN PROCESS 


Glazed Yarns 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @ CHATTANOOGA CHICABO e IN. 40 WORTH ST. 
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